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CHAPTER XIII. 
MIRIAM BYRNE. 


T was nearly dusk on the eighth day after Peter Byrne and his 
daughter had got settled in their new rooms, that Gerald War- 
burton knocked at the door of Max Van Duren’s house. 

“Ts my father at home?” asked Gerald of the middle-aged woman 
who answered his summons. 

“If you are Mr. Byrne’s son, I was told to send you upstairs when 
you called,” answered the woman. “ The first floor, please—door with 
the brass handle.” 

It was at Byrne’s request that Gerald agreed to pass as his son on 
the occasion of any visits which he might have to make to Van Duren’s 
house. Gerald could see no reason for the assumption of such a 
relationship, but in the belief that Byrne might have some special 
motive in the matter, he acceded without difficulty. 

Up the stairs he now went, and knocked at the door indicated by the 
woman, ‘Come in,” cried a voice, and in he went. 

He paused for a moment or two just inside the room, and shut the 
door slowly after him while his eyes took in the various features of the 
scene. 

The room in which Gerald found himself was of considerable size, 
and was lighted by three tall, narrow windows, curtained with heavy 
hangings of faded crimson velvet. The walls were painted a delicate 
green, and the floorwas of polished wood. There was a large old- 
fashioned fire-place, and a heavy, over-hanging marble chimney-piece, 
across the front of which was carved a wild procession of Bacchic 
figures. A Turkey carpet covered the middle of the floor, but the sides 
of the room were left bare. Chairs, tables, and bureau were of black oak, 
heavy, uncouth, uncompromising—and if notreally antique, were very 
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good Wardour-street imitations of the genuine article: On one side of 
the hearth, however, stood a capacious, modern easy-chair, for the special 
delectation of Mr. Peter Byrne, while in neighbourly proximity to it 
was the long-stemmed pipe with the china bowl. On the opposite side 
of the hearth stood another article, that seemed more out of keeping 
with the rest of the room even than the easy-chair. It was a couch or 
lounge of the most modern fashion, and upholstered with a gay flowery 
chintz. There could be no doubt as to the person for whose behoof 
this gay piece of furniture was intended. Stretched on the floor in 
front of it, and doing duty as a rug, was a magnificent tiger-skin. On 
this stood an embroidered footstool. At the back of the couch was a 
screen painted with Chinese figures and landscapes. Near it hung a 
guitar. 

Gerald advanced slowly into the room, and for a moment or two he 
totally failed to recognize the man who rose out of the easy-chair to 
greet him. It was Byrne: and yet it was not Byrne. “It must be his 
father, or an older brother,” said Gerald to himself. Even when the 
man held out his hand and whispered: “Is there anybody outside the 
door?” he was still in doubt. 

“‘ There is no one outside the door,” said Gerald. “I came up the 
stairs alone.” 

“That’s all right, then, and I’m very glad to see you, Mr. Warbur- 
ton,” said Byrne’s familiar voice, after which there could no longer be 
any doubt. ‘“ Not a bad make-up, eh?” he added, with a chuckle, as 
he noted Gerald’s puzzled look. 

“‘T certainly did not know you at first,” replied the latter. ‘In fact, 
I took you for your own father.” 

‘You could not pay me a higher compliment, sir,” said Byrne, with 
a gleeful rubbing of the hands. “It is part of the scheme I have in 
view, that Van Duren should take me to be an old man, very feeble, 
very infirm, and nearly, if not quite, on my last legs.” 

“You look at the very least twenty years older than when I last saw 
you,” remarked Gerald. 

“And yet the transformation is a very simple matter,” said Byrne. 
“Tt would not do to tell everybody how it’s done, but from you I can 
have no secrets of that kind. In the first place, I had my own hair 
cropped as closely as it was possible for scissors to do it. Then I had 
this venerable wig made with its straggling silvery locks, and this black 
velvet skull-cap. Two-thirds of my teeth being artificial ones, I have 
dispensed with that portion of them for the time being, and that of 
itself is sufficient to entirely alter the character of the lower part of my 
' face. Then this dress—this gaberdine-like coat down to my knees, my 
collar of an antique fashion, my white, unstarched neck-cloth, fastened 
with a little pearl brooch, this slight stoop between my shoulders, my 
enfeebled walk, and the stick that I am now obliged to use to help me 
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across the room: all simple matters, my dear sir, but, in the aggregate, 
decidedly effective.” 

Mr. Byrne omitted to mention that, as a conscientious artist bent on 
looking the character he meant to play, he had for the time being 
abandoned the hare’s foot and rouge-pot. Although his use of those 
articles had always been marked by the most extreme discretion, his 
discarding of them entirely did not tend to make him look younger. 

“ And then you must please bear in mind that I am afflicted with 
deafness,” added Byrne, with a smile, when Gerald had drawn a chair 
up to the fire. “It is not a very extreme form of deafness, but still it 
is necessary that I should be spoken to in a louder voice than ordinary; 
and it is sufficiently bad,” he added, with a chuckle, “‘to prevent me, 
as I sit in my easy-chair by the fire, from overhearing any little private 
conversation that you and another person—my daughter, for instance 
—might choose to hold together as you sit by the sofa there, only a 
few yards away.” 

“I certainly can’t understand,” said Gerald to himself, “ how all thi:: 
scheming, and all these disguises, can in any way further the object 
which Ambrose Murray has so profoundly at heart.” 

Gerald felt mystified, and he probably looked it. As if in response to 
his unspoken thought, Byrne presently said: ‘All these things seem 
very strange to you, I do not doubt, Mr. Warburton; but you will 
believe me when I assure you that I have not for one moment lost sight 
of the particular end for which my services are retained. As soon as 
I begin to see my way a little more clearly—if I ever do—my plans 
and purposes shall all be told to you and Mr. Murray. I have built up 
a certain theory in my mind, and there seems only one way of ascer- 
taining whether that theory has any foundation in fact. If it have, it 
may possibly lead us on to the clue we are in search of. If it have not 
—but I will not anticipate failure, however probable it may be. If I 
still possess the confidence of Mr. Murray and yourself, if you are still 
willing to let me have my own way in this thing for a little while 
longer, then I am perfectly satisfied.” 

“ We have every confidence in you, Mr. Byrne,” said Gerald, earnestly, 
“and we are both satisfied that the case could not have been entrusted 
into more capable hands than yours.” 

While Gerald was speaking, a door that led to an inner room was 
opened, and Miriam Byrne came in. 

Byrne rose, laid one hand on the region of his heart, and gave 4 
graceful wave with the other. “ My daughter, Mr. Warburton—my 
only child,” he said. 

“T am glad that you have called to see us, Mr. Warburton,” said 
Miriam, frankly, in her rich, full voice. ‘‘ My father has talked so much 
about you that my curiosity was quite piqued, to see for myself what his 
rara avis was like.” 
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“ You will find that I am a bird of very homely plumage,” replied 
Gerald, with a smile. ‘‘ Your father has been drawing on a too lively 
imagination. I am afraid that his rara avis will prove to be nothing 
more wonderful than our familiar friend—the goose.” 

“What a superb creature!” was Gerald’s thought, as he sat down 
opposite Miriam ; and that was the right phrase to apply to her. 

Miss Byrne was at this time close upon her twenty-second birthday. 
Her beauty was of an altogether Eastern type. Hardly anyone who met 
Miriam in the street took her to be an English girl; while to those who 
knew both her and her father it was a constant source of wonder how 
“old Peter” could come to have for his daughter a girl so totally un- 
like him in every possible way. But Byrne’s wife, who died when her 
daughter was quite an infant, had been a beautiful woman, and Miriam 
more than inherited her mother’s good looks. People, knowing the 
family, averred that she was an exact counterpart of her grand- 
mother : a lovely Roumanian Jewess, who had been brought over to 
England in the train of an Austrian lady of rank, and having found a 
husband here, had never gone back. 

Eyes and hair of the blackest had Miriam Byrne. Large, liquid eyes, 
shaded with long, black lashes, and arched with delicate, well-defined 
brows ; hair that fell in a thick, heavy mass to her very waist. Tints of 
the damask rose glowed through the dusky clearness of her cheeks. Her 
forehead was low and broad as that of some antique Venus. Her mouth 
was ripe and fuil, and might have looked somewhat coarse had it not 
been relieved by her finely-cut nose with its delicate nostrils. She had 
on, this evening, a long, trailing dress of violet velvet, which harmonised 
admirably with her dusky loveliness—a rich, heavy-looking dress by 
. gaslight, but one which daylight would have shown to be faded and 
frayed in many places. It had, in fact, at one time been a stage dress, 
and as such, had been worn by Miss Kesteven of the Royal Westminster 
Theatre, when playing the heroine of one of Sardou’s clever dramas. 

The necklace of pearls, with ear-rings to match, which Miriam wore 
this evening were also of stage parentage, Lut they looked so much 
like the real thing that no one, save an expert, could have told without 
handling them that they were nothing better than clever shams. The 
one ring, too, which she wore—a hoop of diamonds—on her some- 
what large, but well-shaped, hand, was not more genuine than her pearl 
necklace. It had been bought for a few shillings in the Burlington 
Arcade; but it flashed famously in the gaslight: and as one cannot 
well take off a lady’s ring in order to examine it, it answered its purpose 
just as well as if it had cost a hundred guineas. 

But we must not be too hard on Miriam. No doubt she was as 
fond of ‘a little finery as most of her sisters are at two-and-twenty, but, 
in the present case, all these sham trinkets had been assumed by her 
at her father’s wish, and ‘‘for a certain purpose,” as the old man said. 
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At the same time one need not imagine that the wearing of them, 
although they were counterfeit, was in any way distasteful to Miriam. 
As she herself would have been one of the first to say, So long as 
other people accepted her jewellery as real, the end for which they 
were worn was thoroughly gained. 

* And how do you like your new home, Miss Byrne? ” asked Gerald. 

“T would much rather it had been at the West End than in the 
City,” answered Miriam. ‘The rooms I like very much. They are 
large and old-fashioned. and have seen better days. To live in such 
rooms makes one feel as if one were somebody of importance: as if 
one had money in the Bank of England. But the look-out is dreadful. 
At the back, into that horrid churchyard: while in the front, there is 
nothing to be seen but a high, blank wall. I am always glad when it 
is time to draw the curtains and light the gas.” 

“You must get out for a little change and amusement now and 
then,” said Gerald. “ It will never do for you to get moped and melan- 
choly through shutting yourself up in this gloomy old house. A visit 
once a week to a theatre, for instance, or ——” 

“Don’t speak of it,” interrupted Miriam. “I hope I shall not see 
the inside of a theatre for a couple of years at the very least.” 

“Perhaps the opera would suit you better,” suggested Gerald, 
altogether at a loss to know why the theatre should be so emphatically 
tabooed. ‘If you are fond of the opera, I think I can manage to get 
a couple of tickets for you now and then.” 

“ Oh, that will be delightful ! ” exclaimed Miriam, clasping her hands 
with Oriental fervour. ‘I have never been to the opera but twice in 
my life, and I should dearly love to go again.” 

“Then you are fond of music?” asked Gerald. 

“ Passionately. I love it anywhere and everywhere ; but I love it 
best on the stage. That is the glorification of music. It is to honour 
music as it ought to be honoured. When I listen to an opera, I seem 
to be lifted quite out of my ordinary self. I feel as if I were so much 
better and cleverer than I really am. And then I always have a longing 
to rush on to the stage and join in the choruses and make one more 
figure in the splendid processions.” 

“T will send you tickets for Friday, if you will honour me by 
accepting them,” said Gerald. 

“ You‘are very kind, Mr. Warburton, and to such an offer I cannot 
find in my heart to say No,” answered Miriam, with a smile. “Oh, 
how I wish I were clever!” she cried next moment: “clever enough 
to be a great singer on the stage, or to paint a great picture, or to 
write a book that everybody talked about. Don’t you think, Mr. 
Warburton, that it must be a glorious thing to be clever?” 

“Not being clever myself, I am hardly in a position to judge,” 
answered Gerald, amused at the girl’s earnestness. ‘ But if we common- 
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place people only knew it, I have no doubt that cleverness has its dis- 
advantages, like every other exceptional quality. Besides, it would not 
do for us all to be clever: in that case the world would soon become 
intolerable. I think a moderate quantity of brains, and a large amount 
of contentment, is the best stock-in-trade to get through life with.” 

“Hear! hear!” cried Byrne, from his easy-chair. ‘‘ My sentiments 
exactly.” 

Miriam looked gloomy. ‘“ Now you are making fun of me,” she 
said. 

‘“* No, indeed,” returned Gerald, earnestly. 

**T don’t know why the girl should always be raving about wanting 
to be clever,” said Byrne, addressing himself to Gerald. “She has 
plenty of good looks, and ought to be content. Five women out of 
six have neither brains nor good looks—though they will never believe 
that they haven't got the latter,” added the old cynic, under his breath. 

**Oh, yes, I know that I’m good-looking,” said Miriam, naively, but 
not without a touch of bitterness. ‘People have told me that ever 
since I can remember anything. Besides, I can see it for myself in the 
glass,” with an involuntary glance at the Venetian mirror hanging 
opposite. 

“Then why are you always dissatisfied—always flying in the face of 
Providence?” growled Byrne. ‘What are your good looks given you 
for, but that some man with plenty of money may fall in love with you, 
and make you his wife?” 

“‘Why not send me to the slave-market at Constantinople ?” said 
Miriam, bitterly. ‘I daresay that I should fetch a tolerable price 
there.” 

Gerald thought it time to change the conversation. 

“Do you come in contact at all with Van Duren?” he said to 
Byrne. 

“We have seen more of him to-day than we saw yesterday, and 
more of him yesterday than previously. He is gradually learning to 
overcome the native bashfulness of his disposition,” added Byrne, with 
a sneer. 

“Then he has not shrouded himself altogether from view?” said 
Gerald. 

“ Not a bit of it. What he would have done had I been living here 
with a wife instead of a daughter, I can’t say. But the fact is, he 
seems inclined to admire Miriam.” 

The old man sat staring at Gerald with a twinkle in his eye, as he 
finished speaking. Gerald was at a loss to know in what way it was 
expected that he should greet such an item of news. So he merely 
fell back on a safe, though unmeaning, “ Oh, indeed !” 

But Miriam, gazing into the fire, either had not heard, or did not 
heed her father’s words. 
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“For the sort of ursa major that he is,” resumed Byrne, “ he doesn’t 
conduct himself so much amiss. Has not been much used to ladies’ 
society, I should say. Does not talk much, but likes to look and 
listen.” 

“Then you have had him in here !” said Gerald, with surprise. 

“Yes, twice. There’s the magnet "—pointing to Miriam. “ It isn’t 
me, bless you, not me,” added the old man, with a chuckle, as he pro- 
ceeded to poke the fire vigorously. 

To say that Gerald was mystified is to say no more than the truth. 
But it was evident that whatever Byrne might have to tell him with 
regard to his plans and purposes, he was not inclined to tell yet, and 
Gerald could not question him. 

“ Does Mr. Van Duren keep up a large establishment ?” he said. 

“No: asmall one. Everything on a miserly scale. Every item of 
expenditure cut down to the lowest possible point.” 

“Perhaps he is poor.” 

“ Poor! my dear sir. Tcha! When did you ever know a money-lender 
to be poor?” 

“But I did not know that Van Duren was a money-lender.” 

“ That’s what he is: neither more nor less.” 

“Then, in that case, he must be a man of capital?” 

“Certainly, to some extent. But you never know how the webs 
of such spiders as he interlace and cross each other. Perhaps he is 
only used as a decoy to catch foolish flies for bigger and older spiders 
than himself. Byt,in any case, you may be sure that he comes in 
for a full share of the plunder.” 

“From what you have said, I presume that he is unmarried ?” 

‘*‘ There are no signs of a wife under this roof,” said Byrne. “ Besides 
himself, there is, in the office, first, his clerk, Pringle—a drunken, dis- 
reputable old vagabond enough, from what I have seen of him; and 
secondly, a youth of fifteen, to copy letters and run errands, and so on. 
Then, downstairs, in a dungeon below the level of the street, we have 
Bakewell and his wife, as custodians of the premises and personal 
attendants on Van Duren—a harmless, ignorant couple enough. These, 
with Miriam and myself, make up the sum total of the establishment. 
Pringle and the boy, I may add, do not sleep on the premises.” 

“ Are you acquainted with Mr. Van Duren?” asked Miriam, suddenly 
lifting her eyes from the fire. 

“T have not that honour,” said Gerald, drily. 

.“ There is a great deal of power about him,” said Miriam, and I 
like power ina man. He seems to me a man who would stand at 
nothing in working out his own ends either for good or evil. For 
women—weak women—such characters generally have a peculiar 


fascination.” 
“That’s because you never have a will of your own for an hour 
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together,” said Byrne. ‘Women always admire what they possess 
least of themselves.” 

“Papa always runs the ladies down,” said Miriam, smilingly, to 
Gerald. ‘But if only one-half that I have heard whispered be true, 
no one could be fonder of their society than he was, so long as he was 
young and good-looking.” 

“ And now that he is neither ——-?” said Byrne. 

** No one delights to run them down more than he. The old story, 
Mr. Warburton. Olives have no longer any flavour for him, therefore 
only fools eat olives.” 

Gerald rose and made his adieux. It was arranged that he should 
call again on the following Tuesday or Wednesday. 

“You won't forget the tickets for the opera, will you, Mr. War- 
burton?” were Miriam’s whispered words as they stood for a moment 
at the street door, she having gone downstairs to let him out. 

“Well, kitten, and what do you think of your new-found brother?” 
asked Byrne, as soon as Miriam got back into the room. 

“T like him. It would be impossible to help liking him,” said 
Miriam. 

“Your reasons—if you have any.” 

“Ladies are not supposed to give reasons. I like him because I 
like him. For one thing, he is not commonplace. There is an air 
of cleverness about him. You would not feel a bit surprised if at any 
moment he were to tell you that he was the author of the last celebrated 
poem, or the painter of the last great picture, or that he had been down 
the crater of Vesuvius, or invented a new balloon that would take you 
half-way to the moon. By the time you have been in Mr. Warburton’s 
society ten minutes, you say to yourself: ‘Here’s a man who has 
brains.’ ” 

“‘ Rather different from James Baron, Esq., eh?” 

“ Now, papa!” said Miriam, in a hurt tone. Then she turned from 
him and went to the window, and drew aside the curtain, and peered 
out into the darkness. ‘I thought it was understood between us that 
on this point there was no longer to be any contention. I thought you 
thoroughly understood, papa, that nothing could alter my determination.” 

“Oh, you have made me understand all that plainly enough,” said 
Byme. “ But when I think how mad and foolish you are—how deter- 
mined you are to throw away your one great chance in life, I can’t 
help “ 

‘“‘ Pray.spare me, papa! Why cover ground that you and I have 
trodden so often already? ” 

“To think,” said Byrne, indignantly, “ of my daughter demeaning 
herself to marry a common, underpaid clerk.” 

‘“‘ Yes, a clerk whose father is a dean; and who was educated at 
college, and % 
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“ And who was expelled from college for —— 

“ Papa, for shame! Is his one fault to stick to him through life ?” 

“Even his own people discard him.” 

“Let them do so. He will make his way in spite of them. He is 
a gentleman bred and born.” 

‘A gentleman, forsooth !” 

** Yes—a gentleman who has bound himself to marry a ballet girl : 
for that’s what Iam. Neither more nor less than a ballet girl!” 

“ Had it not been for my misfortunes ——” 

“We need not speak of them, papa. But, was it a wise thing on 
your part to expose me to all the temptations of a theatre?” 

“T had every confidence in the strength of your principles.” 

“Had you known one tithe of the temptations to which I was 
exposed, you might well have trembled for me. Why, the very last 
night I was at the Royal Westminster there was a note left for me at 
the stage door and a splendid bouquet, and inside the bouquet was 
this.” As Miriam spoke, she extracted from her watch-pocket a ring 
set with five or six costly brilliants, and handed it to her father. 

“You are not going to wear this!” he said, looking up at her with 
sudden suspicion. 

“You ought to know me better, papa, than to ask such a question.’ 

“Do you know from whom it came?” 

“Tt would not be difficult to find out, I daresay.” 

“Then why have you not sent the ring back ?” 

“Because I mean the sender of it to pay for his folly. You 
remember my telling you how little Rose Montgomery broke her leg 
at the theatre the other week, through falling downatrap. She is 
little more than a child, and has not another friend than myself in all 
London. I am going to ask James to sell the ring forme. I shall 
give Rose the money. It will keep her when she comes out of the 
hospital till she is strong enough to begin dancing again.” 

‘James ! James! how I hate to hear the name!” said Byrne, as he 
got up and left the room. 

“It is the name of the man I love—of the man whose wife I am 
going to be,” replied Miriam. Then she sat down and began to cry. 


2 


CHAPTER XIV. 
FLOATING WITH THE STREAM. 


Lavy DupcEon’s morning-room in Harley Street. At her davenport 
near the window, pen in hand, sat her ladyship, where, indeed, she was 
to be found at eleven a.m. six mornings out of seven. On the ridge of 
her high nose was perched the double gold-rimmed eye-glass which 
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she had taken to wearing of late in the privacy of the family circle, 
but the existence of which, outside that circle, was kept a profound 
secret. On a low chair close by, in a pretty morning-dress, sat Eleanor 
Lloyd. London life and London hours were beginning to tell upon 
her already. There was a look of weariness in her eyes, and her 
cheeks had lost a little of that fresh, delicate bloom which she had 
brought with her from the country, but which cannot exist long in the 
atmosphere of Belgravian ball-rooms. 

At Lady Dudgeon’s elbow stood Olive Deane, with her black dress, 
her snowy collar and cuffs, her colourless face, her black, lustreless 
hair, and her fathomless eyes—in every point precisely the same as at 
the time when first we met her. Her ladyship had just been issuing 
invitations for a grand ball to be given at Stammars during the ensuing 
Easter recess, to Sir Thomas’s chief supporters at the recent election. 

“There, thank goodness, that finishes the last batch of twenty!” 
said her ladyship, as she put down her pen with an air of relief. “I 
don’t think that I have forgotten anyone, or, for the matter of that, 
invited anyone that we could have afforded to ignore. There are 
eighty of them altogether, leaving out of question the tribe of wives 
and daughters: quite as many as we can reasonably accommodate.” 
Then turning to Olive, she added, “ Will you kindly see that the whole 
of the invitations are sent off by this afternoon’s post ?” 

“I will take care to post them myself. Has your ladyship any 
further commands ?” 

“None whatever at pzesent, thank you.” Olive bowed and left the 
room. 

“On such an occasion as the present one Miss Deane is really in- 
valuable,” said Lady Dudgeon to Eleanor. 

“If you would only let me help you in those little matters, instead 
of Miss Deane, you would please me more than I can tell you.” 

“* My dear child, I could not think of such a thing,” said her lady- 
ship, with dignity. ‘I did not bring you to London to make a drudge 
of you: I brought you here that you might enjoy yourself.” 

“TI should enjoy myself far better if I had a little more to do some- 
times. I might as well be a china figure under a glass shade in the 
drawing-room, for any use I seem to be in the world.” 

“* My dear, all pretty objects have their uses in the world, if it be 
only to please the eye and educate the taste of others. Be satisfied at 
present with trying to look.as pretty as you can.” 

“That seems to me a very empty sort of life indeed.” 

‘“‘ Ah, you young people never know what you would be at. You, 
for instance, my dear, have youth, good looks, and money, and yet you 
grumble! But about this ball. I mean it to be a great success. It 
will make Sir Thomas even more popular in the borough than he is 
now, and no one can stigmatize it as being either bribery or corruption. 
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There is some talk of a general election next autumn, so that we must 
keep our supporters well in hand.” 

“You are quite a tactician,” laughed Eleanor. 

“In these days, my dear, it doesn’t do to let one’s wits grow rusty. 
You will derive great amusement at the ball from a study of the 
toilettes of some of the worthy tradespeople’s wives and daughters 
who will honour us with their company. The originality of idea dis- 
played by some of them is truly astounding. And the waistcoats of 
the gentlemen are hardly less wonderful.” 

At this moment a footman brought a letter for her ladyship. 

“What a charming surprise, my dear!” she said, as she glanced 
over it. “Invitations for a private concert at Lady Camperdown’s. 
Most exclusive. That sweet Lady Camperdown! There will be a 
carpet-dance afterwards. I must write off at once and order our dresses.” 

“But surely, Lady Dudgeon, one of the ten or fifteen dresses that I 
have already would do for such an occasion.” 

“My dear Eleanor! Go to Lady Camperdown’s concert in a dress 
that you have ever worn before! Such a thing is not to be thought 
of. It would not be doing your duty in that state of life to which it 
has pleased Providence to call you.” Here her ladyship looked at her 
watch. ‘ My dear, I expect Captain Dayrell here about twelve, and I 
should like you to change your dress before he arrives. He told me 
last evening that he wanted to see me to-day, so I asked him to call 
early, as I am going shopping immediately after luncheon.” 

** But Captain Dayrell is coming to see you, Lady Dudgeon. There 
is no occasion for him to see me.” 

“ He is coming to see me, it is true ; but I rather suspect it is about 
a matter that intimately concerns you.” 

“Indeed! ButI really cannot see in what way Captain Dayrell’s visit 
can concern me.” 

“Tt may concern you very nearly. I have every reason to believe 
that Captain Dayrell is coming here this morning to ask my sanction 
to his making you a formal offer of marriage.” 

“To make me an offer of marriage ! You must be jesting.” 

“T was never more serious in my life. You could not fail to see 
with what attention Captain Dayrell treated you at the ball the other 
evening. And on the two or three previous occasions when he has 
met you in society, there has been an empressement in his manner 
which has led me to suspect that he was only waiting to see a little 
more of you before making up his mind to ask you to become his 
wife.” 

“Only waiting to see a little more of me! I am overwhelmed by 
Captain Dayrell’s preference.” 

“Don’t try to be sarcastic, Eleanor. Sarcasm in young people is 
jittle less than odious.” 
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Eleanor rose. There was a heightened colour in her cheeks, an 
added brightness in her eyes. ‘Lady Dudgeon, should Captain 
Dayrell come here this morning on such an errand as the one you 
have mentioned, you can give him his congé as soon as you please. 
And I beg that you will not send for me, as I shall certainly decline to 
see him,” 

“Tut tut, child! you don’t know what you are talking about. A 
little maidenly shyness is all very nice and proper, especially when the 
offer is a first one. But prudery may be carried too far; and, in the 
case of Captain Dayrell, a pretended rejection might perhaps frighten 
him away altogether.” 

“A pretended rejection, Lady Dudgeon! I fail to understand you.” 

“Tt was very foolish on my part,” said her ladyship, complacently, 
without noticing the interruption, “to mention the subject to you at 
all. Ihave only succeeded in startling you. I ought to have left 
Captain Dayrell to plead his own cause with you. Gentlemen, on such 
occasions, are generally very eloquent after they have made the first 
plunge.” 

“I am sorry that you should so persistently misunderstand me,” said 
Eleanor, not without a touch of impatience. ‘“ You compel me to 
speak plainly, and in a way that is most repugnant to my feelings. 
Under no circumstances could I agree to become the wife of Captain 
Dayrell. And I trust there will be no necessity for his name ever to 
be mentioned between us again.” 

Lady Dudgeon turned slowly round on her chair, and surveyed 
Eleanor through her eye-glass as though she could hardly believe the 
evidence of her ears. “You cannot marry Captain Dayrell, Eleanor 
Lloyd?” she said, with some severity of tone. ‘May I ask what 
there is to prevent your marrying him? I hope there is no prior 
engagement in the case, of which I have been kept in ignorance.” 

‘Were I engaged to anyone, your ladyship would certainly not be 
kept in ignorance of the fact.” 

“Instead of engagement, I ought, perhaps, to have used the word 
‘attachment.’” 

“ Applied to me, one word would be just as incorrect as the other.” 

“Then may I ask what particular objection you can have to receive 
the addresses of Captain Dayrell ?” 

“My particular objection is that I could never care sufficiently for 
Captain Dayrell to become his wife.” . 

“T certainly gave you credit for more common sense, Eleanor, than 
to think that you would allow any foolish sentiment to stand in the way 
of your proper settlement in life. My theory is this—and I daresay, 
when you shall have lived as long in the world as I have, you will 
agree that it is by no means a bad theory—that any girl who has been 
correctly brought up, and whose affections have not been tampered 
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with, can school herseif, without much difficulty, to look with affectionate 
eyes on whatever suitor her relations or friends may offer to her notice 
as eligible, in their estimation, to make her happy: and a really good 
girl will always find half her own happiness in the knowledge that she 
is making others happy at the same time.” 

“In a matter involving consequences so serious I should prefer to 
make my own choice.” 

“No doubt you would,” said her ladyship, drily. “ But if young 
ladies would only be guided by the choice of their best friends, rather 
than by their own headstrong wills, we should hear far less about 
unhappy marriages and the evils they bring.” To this Eleanor made 
no answer. “Most people would agree with me, my dear, that you 
ought to consider yourself a very lucky girl to have drawn such a prize 
as Captain Dayrell. A man sti!l young—he can’t be more than three 
or four and thirty—handsome, accomplished, of an excellent family— 
he is first cousin to Lord Coniston—immensely rich, and of such an 
easy, good-natured disposition that any woman of tact would soon 
learn to twine him round her finger: what more could any reasonable 
being wish for?” 

“Does affection count for nothing in your estimate of marriage, 
Lady Dudgeon? ” 

‘Oh, my dear, you may depend upon it that if there is no prior 
attachment, you would soon learn to like him. Captain Dayrell is 
generally looked upon as a most fascinating man in society.” 

‘Captain Dayrell may be all that you say he is,” replied Eleanor, 
“but for all that, he can never be anything more to me than he is at 
the present moment.” 

“So be it. The likes and dislikes of young ladies are among the 
unaccountable things of this world. But I cannot help saying that 
your point-blank refusal even to see Captain Dayrell is a great dis- 
appointment to me.” 

“Do not say that, dear Lady Dudgeon!” cried Eleanor, and with 
that she took the elder lady’s hand in hers, and pressed it to her lips, 
and then nestled down on the little footstool by her knees. “Believe 
me, I am not ungrateful, not insensible to the kindness which prompted 
you to take an obscure country girl by the hand, and treat her more as 
a daughter of your own than anything else. But I cannot tell you how 
sorry 1 am to find that you should so far have misunderstood me as to 
think that you were doing me a kindness in endeavouring to secure for 
me the attentions of Captain Dayrell.” 

“Tt is certainly a great disappointment to me,” said Lady Dudgeon, 
with a sigh. “I had really set my heart on you and Captain Dayrell 
making a match of it.” 

“ But cannot you understand that I have no wish to get married, nor 
any intention of changing my name for a long time to come—if ever?” 
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“Well, well, child ; I only hope that what yowsay is right, and that 
there is indeed no prior attachment. But be careful that you do not 
fall into the hands of some swindling adventurer—of some romantic 
rogue, with a handsome face and a wheedling tongue, who, while 
persuading you that he loves you for yourself alone, cares, in reality, 
for nothing but the money you will bring him. The world abounds 
with such men. Be warned, or you may have to repent when repentance 
will be of no avail.” ‘ 

“Ah, Lady Dudgeon! if I were not an heiress, what a happy girl I 
should be!” 

Child, you talk like a lunatic.” 

‘It may be so, but this money weighs me down as though it were a 
millstone about my neck. And how sadly wise in the ways of the 
world I seem to have become in a few short months! Friendship— 
service—affection—I feel, nowadays, as if these treasures were offered 
me, not for myself, but simply because I am a little rich. In the old, 
happy days at home, before ever I dreamed of being an heiress, no 
such doubt ever crossed my mind. Friendship and love—my father’s 
love—were mine: as freely and fully mine as the lilies that grew by 
the mill-pond brim, or the canary that woke me every morning with its 
song. But indeed, dear Lady Dudgeon, I am in no wise fitted for a 
life of fashionable pleasure. My tastes are too homely. Life seems 
to me far too real, far too earnest, to be frittered away in a perpetual 
round of balls and parties, of morning calls and drives in the Park. 
When I think of the poverty and wretchedness that I see on every 
side of me, every time I stir out of doors, and then of all those useless 
thousands that are said to be mine, I feel ashamed of myself, and 
think, with sorrow, how utterly I am living for myself alone. Oh, 
Lady Dudgeon ! if you wish to make me happy, be my almoner ; teach 
me how to employ, for the benefit of my poorer sisters. and their 
little ones, that wealth which came to me so unexpectedly, and which 
I so little deserve. Teach me to do this, and you will make me 
happy indeed!” 

Lady Dudgeon took a sniff at her salts before she spoke. ‘My 
dear Eleanor,” she said at last, “if all people of wealth and social 
standing held the same terrible notions that you do, we should have 
chaos back again in a very little while. Your mind has been badly 
trained, child, and we must endeavour to eradicate the noxious weeds 
one by one. Meanwhile, you will be all the better for this little out- 
burst, and I am not in the least offended by what you have said. And 
now as regards your costume for Lady Camperdown’s concert. I 
think the new shade of green would harmonise admirably with your 
style and complexion. As for myself, I shall wear ” But at this 
juncture the door opened, and in came Sir Thomas with a budget of 
news, so the all-importamt subject of dress was put aside for the 
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time being, to be discussed with due solemnity at a more fitting 
opportunity. 

On the Friday following this scene Sir Thomas and Lady Dudgeon, 
accompanied by Miss Lloyd, went, by invitation, to spend a week 
at the house of an old family friend at Richmond. On Saturday 
morning certain important papers reached Gerald, who had been left 
in charge of matters in Harley Street, which necessitated an immediate 
consultation with Sir Thomas. Off by the next train hurried Gerald 
to Richmond : where he found Sir Thomas, in company with his friend 
Mr. Cromer, smoking a mild cheroot, in a garden-house that looked on 
to the river. Liking Gerald’s manner and appearance, Mr. Cromer 
would insist upon his staying to dinner. Presently the ladies came 
sailing across the lawn—Lady Dudgeon, Miss Cromer, and Miss Lloyd ; 
and then they all walked down to the edge of the river, where lay 
moored a pretty little boat, named Cora, in honour of Miss Cromer. 
The weather was warm and sunny for the time of year, and the river 
looked quite gay, so numerous were the tiny craft which the bright day 
had coaxed out after their long winter sleep. 

“ How delightful it would be to go on the river this afternoon!” 
said Miss Cromer. 

“T should like it above all things,” replied Miss Lloyd. 

“TI wish Charley were here to take us for a row,” alluding to her 
brother. ‘ How coquettish my boat looks this afternoon! How she 
seems to woo us to take her out for a spin!” 

Gerald lifted his hat. “I believe that I can handle a pair of oars 
as awkwardly as most people,” he said, with a smile. “If you will 
trust yourselves to my care, I will promise to bring you back—either 
alive or dead.” 

The young ladies vowed that it would be delicious. The elder 
ladies disapproved faintly, on the ground that there would be a cold 
breeze on the river, but were overruled. Mr. Cromer waddled back to 
the house to get some shawls and wraps, and Gerald handed the 
young ladies into the boat. 

In the result, however, Miss Cromer had to be left behind. At the 
last moment she was seized with her old complaint, palpitation of the 
heart, and her mother would not let her go. Eleanor would have 
stayed with her, but both Mr. and Mrs. Cromer insisted upon her 
going. It did not require much persuasion to make Gerald take them 
at their word. She had hardly ceased protesting that she would much 
rather stay with dear Cora, when she found herself in the middle of 
the stream, and all conversation with those on shore impossible. 

“Now, Miss Lloyd, will you kindly take charge of the tiller-ropes ?” 
said Gerald, decisively. ‘‘I presume you know how to use them?” 

“T ought to know,” said Eleanor. “I had a great deal of practice 
with them when poor papa and I used to go out boating together.” 
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It wanted half an hour of high water, and the tide was still running 
up strongly. Gerald put the boat’s head up stream, and pulled gently 
along towards Twickenham. He blessed the happy fortune that, for 
one delicious hour, had given him Eleanor all to himself. But now 
that the opportunity was his, what should he talk to her about? He 
felt that he ought to be at once witty and tender ; that now, if ever, he 
ought to rise above the commonplace level of every-day conversation. 
He felt all this, and yet he felt, at the same time, that he had nothing 
to say. If he might only have opened the flood-gates of his heart, 
then, indeed, there would have been no lack of words—no necessity to 
hunt here and there in his brain for something to talk about. It is 
true that he might have begun about the weather, or some other equally 
simple topic; but, then, any nincompoop could have done that, and 
to-day he wanted so particularly to shine in the eyes of his goddess ! 
But before long it became quite evident that he was not to shine to- 
day. He must rest contentedly on the level of the nincompoops, and 
trust to his good fortune that Miss Lloyd would not find out that he 
was a bigger donkey than the rest of the gentlemen who were in the 
habit of laying themselves out to fascinate her. 

But Miss Lloyd herself seemed to have very little to say this after- 
noon. It seemed pleasure enough just then to sit quietly in the sweet 
sunshine, and dip her ungloved hand now and again in the cool ripples 
of the tide. 

“ Have you ever been as far up the Thames as this before?” asked 
Gerald at last, in sheer desperation. 

“‘ T was never on the Thames in a small boat before to-day,” answered 
Eleanor. 

“There are some lovely nooks on it—so thoroughly English, you 
know: altogether unlike anything of the kind that you can see any- 
where else.” 

“‘T have been so little abroad lately that I am hardly competent to 
judge what kind of scenery is thoroughly English, or what is not.” 

Another awkward silence. ‘“ What a goose he must think me! It 
seems so stupid not to be able to talk except in answer to a question,” 
said Eleanor to herself. ‘Why do I feel so different when I am with 
him from what I do when I’m with anyone else? I never felt like this 
when I was alone with Captain Dayrell. If Cora had come with us 
we should have been lively enough.” And yet, in her heart, how glad 
she was that Cora had not come! “ Whether this scenery is English 
or not, it is very beautiful,” said Eleanor at last, with a desperate 
resolve to break the spell that was weaving itself more strongly around 
them with every moment. “One can see where spring’s delicate brush 
has been at work here and there among the trees, rubbing-in the first 
faint tint of green. How lovely it is!” 

“If this sunshine would only last, and the tide not tire of running 
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up,” said Gerald, “I feel that I could go on like this for a week, and 
not feel weary.” 

“You are an Englishman, Mr. Pomeroy, and I am afraid that you 
would soon begin to cry out for your dinner.” 

‘Would not the gods feed us, and have a care of us? To-day we 
are their children. I feel that I have but to summon Hebe, and she 
would come and wait upon us.” 

“For my part, Minerva is the only one of the divinities whom I 
should care to summon.” 

“So much wisdom would surely overweight our little boat.” 

“But are we not rather short of ballast just at present?” asked 
Eleanor, slily. 

‘Possibly so; but Minerva would certainly overbalance us. I 
should greatly prefer the company of a certain juvenile, whom Schiller 
terms der lachelorde Knabe: he would make the proper ballast for such a 
voyage as ours.” 

““When I was at school in Germany they never would let us read 
Schiller,” said Eleanor, demurely. ‘‘ How happy those swans look!” 
she added, a moment afterwards, as if to change the subject. 

“Yes,”’ said Gerald, “ they find their happiness as certain people 
one sometimes meets with find theirs—in groping about amongst the. 
mud—seeking what they can devour.” 

‘‘ And yet how graceful they are!” 

“They are graceful enough as long as they are in their proper: 
element. Out of it, they are as ungraccful as a scullion-maid in 2 
drawing-room. And yet, I daresay that if they can think at all, they 
think that they look far more graceful during their perambulations 
ashore than ever they do in the water. But, then, how many of us 
think the same thing !” 

“Why you are quite a cynic, Mr. Pomeroy. But it is considered 
fashionable nowadays for young men to be cynical, and one must be 
in the fashion, you know.” 

Gerald laughed a little dismally. ‘I tasted the bitters of life at 
so early an age that I suppose the flavour of them still clings to my- 
palate.” 

“Pardon me if I have hurt your feelings!” said Eleanor, earnestly: 
“TI certainly did not intend to doso. But see, the tide is on the turn, 
and we must turn with it.” 

“Have we not time to go a little further? the afternoon is stil] 
young.” 

“Yes, you shall row me round yonder tiny island, that looks so pretty 
from here ; and then we must really go back.” 

When they had rounded the islet, said Eleanor: “I am sure you must 
be tired, Mr. Pomeroy. Suppose you ship your oars and let the tide 
float us gently down.” 
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“‘T am not in the least tired ; but, being a good boy, I like to do as I 
am bidden.” Cunning Gerald knew that by floating down with the 
stream he should have half an hour more of Eleanor’s society than if 
he had used his oars ever so gently. 

‘Going back is not nearly so nice as going up stream,” he remarked. 

“What makes you think so?” 

“‘ Because our voyage will so soon be at an end.” 

‘But, when you have landed me, there will be no objection to your 
having the boat out for as many hours as you like.” 

“And make a water hermit of myself. I scarcely think that I am 
sufficiently fond of my own company to care for that. I like solitude, 
but I must have some one to share it with me. The sweetest solitude 
is that where two people, whose tastes and sympathies are in accord, 
shut themselves out from the rest of the world (as you and I are shut 
out on this silent highway) to find in the society of each other a truer 
and more complete satisfaction than in aught else this earth can offer.” 

“Ts not that a rather selfish view to take of life and its duties?” 
asked Eleanor. 

“Ts it not possible to live in the world and yet be not of it?” he 
returned—“to do our daily tasks there, and yet have an inner 
sanctuary to flee to, of which no one but ourselves shall possess the 
key, and against whose walls the noise and turmoil of the world shall 
dash themselves in vain?” 

“You would have to be very particular in your choice of a com- 
panion to share such a solitude with you, otherwise the demon of Ennui 
would soon make a third in your company.” 

“Ennui can never intrude itself between two people whose tastes 
and sympathies thoroughly agree. Four times out of six ennui means 
neither more nor less than vacuity of brain.” 

Eleanor laughed. ‘“ Next time I am troubled with it I shall know 
how to call it by its proper name.—I declare if there isn’t dear Lady 
Dudgeon looking out for us with a shawl over her head !” 

Her ladyship received them very graciously ; but then Mr. Pomeroy 
was a special favourite with her. “Iam glad you have had the good 
sense to get back early,” she said. ‘The river-damps are said to be 
very dangerous after sunset.” 

Not the slightest suspicion of any possible danger to her protégée 
ever entered her mind. Had anyone even hinted at such a thing, she 
would have replied indignantly that Miss Lloyd, who had refused the 
addresses of Captain Dayrell, was not at all likely to fall in love with 
Sir Thomas Dudgeon’s secretary. She judged Eleanor, in fact, by 
what she herself had been at the same age. She had been brought up 
to believe that for any young lady to throw herself away simply for 
love was next door toacrime. As it was totally out of the question 
that she herself could have ever fallen in love with any man who was 
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without wealth or position, or both, so would it have been utterly in- 
conceivable to her that her darling Miss Lloyd could ever sink toa 
level which would render possible any act of social degradation. 


CHAPTER XV. 
A QUIET CUP OF TEA. 


TICKETS for the opera reached Miriam Byrne, in due course, on the 
morning of the Friday following Gerald Warburton’s first visit to the 
house of Max Van Duren in Spur Alley. Saturday was Miriam’s 
birthday. Beyond an extra kiss from Mr. Byrne, and the expression 
of good wishes usual on such an occasion, the day brought little or no 
difference to either father or daughter. The weather was unpleasant, 
and neither of them stirred out. of doors. But when tea time came 
the best china was brought out of its retirement, and from some 
mysterious cupboard was produced a Madeira cake with a little jar 
of honey and some potted shrimps. 

“Now, papa dear, draw up to the table,” cried Miriam, gaily, as 
soon as everything had been arranged in order due. 

“T’ve put an extra spoonful of green into the pot in order to please 
you, and if you behave yourself nicely, you shall have an extra lump of 
sugar in your cup, for you are as fond of sweet things as any school- 
girl.” 

“‘That’s why I’m so fond of you, dear,” said Mr. Byrne, drily, as he 
drew his chair up to the table. 

Just then came a knock at the door. Miriam opened it, and there 
stood Mr.: Van Duren, with a pretty little rustic basket in his hands, 
full of freshly-cut flowers. 

“Good evening, Miss Byrne,” he said, in a hesitating sort of way. 
‘“‘T happened to hear Mrs. Bakewell remark this morning, that to-day 
was your birthday. Such being the case, I have taken the liberty of 
bringing you these few flowers, of which I beg your acceptance, 
together with my very best wishes for your health and happiness.” 

“Tt is very kind of you, Mr. Van Duren—very kind indeed,” 
replied Miriam. ‘Many thanks for your flowers and good wishes. 
But pray come inside.” He came.a few steps into the room, and then 
Miriam took the basket and smelled at the flowers. ‘“ They are indeed 
lovely,” she said. “ Yours is the only present that I have had to-day, 
and nothing else that you could have offered me would have been half 
so acceptable.” 

The moment he heard the knock, Peter Byrne collapsed, as it were, 
and became older by a score years in as many seconds. Deaf and 
senile, he now tottered across the room, his walking-stick in one hand, 
the other hand held to his ear. 
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“What is it? what is it?” he quavered. “Flowers, eh? Vastly 
pretty—vastly pretty.” 

“Mr. Van Duren has brought me these lovely flowers as a birthday 
present, papa,” said Miriam, speaking loudly in his ear. 

“Very kind of him—very kind indeed,” nodding his head at Miriam. 
“But come in, Mr. Van Duren, come in, sir. Pussy and I were just 
about to have a quiet cup of tea. Come and join us, sir, come and 
join us. I like a quiet cup of tea: so does Pussy.” 

“T should be most happy, if I thought ——” 

“Tf you thought you were not intruding,” said Miriam. ‘ You are 
not doing that, I assure you. See, I will give your flowers the place 
of honour on my tea-table. But perhaps you are not a tea drinker— 
perhaps . 

“Oh, yes, Iam. Only I never can bear to drink tea alone. I think 
it a great promoter of sociability, and I only indulge in it when I have 
some one to keep me company.” 

“Then come and keep me company for once,” said Miriam, with a 
smile, her magnificent eyes looking full into his face. He shrank a 
little before that full-orbed gaze. For a moment or two the colour 
left his lips. He smiled faintly, and rubbed his hands together, as 
though he were cold. 

“Tf I had the inclination to refuse, which indeed I have not,” he said, 
“it would be impossible for me to do so after such an invitation. I 
can quite imagine that your life here is a little dull at times,” he added, 
as he drew a chair up to the table. 

“Tt certainly cannot be called a very lively one,” returned Miriam, 
as she began to pour out the tea. ‘ Poor dear papa is both very old 
and very feeble, and then his deafness is a great drawback, and makes 
home duller than it would otherwise be.” 

“But you have a brother, have you not ?” 

“6 Yes, one brother.” 

“In the City?” 

“No, not in the City. He is secretary to a gentleman at the West 
End.” 

Peter Byrne, after sniffing once or twice at the flowers, toddled back 
to his easy-chair by the fire, and spreading his handkerchief over his 
knees, waited patiently for his tea. This Miriam now took to him, 
placing it on a little low table in front of him, “ Good girl, good girl,” 
he said. ‘ Then turning suddenly on Van Duren, he added: ‘‘ When I 
was a young spark, I always liked to have a flower in my button-hole. 
The girls used to beg them of me—bless their pretty eyes! I daresay 
the young hussies nowadays do the very same thing.” 

Max Van Duren, at this time, was fifty years old. He was not very 
tall, but broad-set and strongly built. His coarse, short-cut, sandy 
hair showed as yet few traces of age. His face, for some reason, in the 
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last few days he had closely shaven, so that whatever character there 
was in it could be clearly seen without the disguise of beard or 
moustache. <A massive jaw; a close-shut mouth, with its straight line 
of thin lips ; heavy, overhanging eyebrows, and small, deep-set eyes of 
a cold steel-gray : such were the prominent features of a face that was 
full of power, self-will, and obstinacy. His ears were pierced, but the 
small gold rings he had worn in them when a young man had been 
discarded years ago. Professional beggars are generally pretty good 
students of facial character, and no member of that fraternity had ever 
been known to solicit alms from Max Van Duren. 

He had not been used to female society, and he felt himself altogether 
out of his element, as he sat at the tea-table and was waited upon by 
Miriam. 

Miss Byrne had not had her magnificent eyes given her for nothing. 
Very early in life she had learned how to make use of them. After 
that one full, unveiled look into Van Duren’s eyes when she invited him 
to take tea with her, she kept her own eyes carefully under subjection. 
He could not keep his away from her, a fact of which Miriam was per- 
fectly conscious ; but now that she had got him there, seated opposite 
to her, she seemed to have become all at once shy, timid, and all but 
speechless. Now and then he caught a momentary, half-startled glance 
aimed at him from under the shadow of her long lashes, but that was 
all. She seemed to turn her eyes anywhere, rather than look him 
full in the face. He was quite at a loss what to say. What bond of 
sympathies, tastes, or ideas, as he asked himself, could there be in 
common between a man like him and that charming creature opposite ? 
There were a great many subjects that he knew a great deal about, but 
he could not call to mind one that would be likely to have the faintest 
possible interest for Miss Byrne. Still it was requisite that he should 
say something, or she would think him no better company than a 
mummy. 

He looked round the room : there were a number of books scattered 
about. “ Are you fond of reading, Miss Byrne?” he asked suddenly : 
as good an opening, under the circumstances, as he could possibly 
have found. 

“Yes, very—when I can get the sort of book I like.” 

“* May I ask what sort of book it is that you do like?” 

“Oh, novels of course: a sort of literature for which, I daresay, 
you care nothing.” 

“Well, I am certainly not a novel-reader. But, were I a young lady, 
I daresay I should be. You like love-stories, of course?” 

“Yes: love-stories. Having had no experience in that line myself, 
itis only natural that I should like to read about it in others.” 

“T thought that all young ladies nowadays could graduate and take 
honours in the Art of Love long before they were twenty.” 
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“ A rule is proved by its exceptions. I am one of the exceptions.” 

“‘ How nice it must be to be able to write love-stories that you know 
will be read by some thousands of young ladies !” 

“ But if an author in every case writes only from his own experience, 
what a fearful experience must be his ! ” 

“I apprehend that in such a case a writer is like a clever violinist. 
He may play to the public on one string as long as he likes, if only 
his variations are sufficiently amusing not to weary them.” 

“Yes, I daresay there is really a very great sameness in such matters,” 
said Miriam, with a well-feigned simplicity. 

“ And yet I suppose it hardly matters how poor alove-story may be ; 
the vivid imagination of your sex supplies all deficiencies, and clothes it 
with whatever warmth and colour it may otherwise lack.” 

“‘T am not so sure on that point. But I am afraid you are getting 
beyond my depth, Mr. Van Duren. For my own part, I have not 
much imagination. I am very, very matter-of-fact.” 

“That ought to form a bond of sympathy between us, seeing that I 
am one of the most matter-of-fact people in the City of London.” 

“ T have been told that bonds of sympathy are very dangerous things. 
Papa’s Three-per-cent. bonds would be a much safer investment.” 

Van Duren laughed. “‘ How would it be, Miss Byrne, if I were to go 
through a course of reading under your tuition ? ” 

“Do you mean the reading of love-stories ? ” 

“‘ That, and nothing else, is what I mean.” 

“‘ How would it be possible for me to act as your tutor in sucha 
course of reading when I don’t know the alphabet of the language 
myself ?” 

“How would it be if we were to try to learn the alphabet together?” 

“T am afraid that I am too old to learn a fresh language. Besides, 
if you are as ignorant as you say you are, we should not know the 
proper sounds to give to the different letters.” 

“Nature would be our schoolmistress. With her to teach us, we 
should soon become apt scholars.” 

“Very we'l. We will have our first lesson on Monday. But before 
we begin you shall go and bowl your hoop a dozen times round the 
square at the bottom of the street, and I will sit on a doorstep, with a 
doll in my arms, and watch you.” 

All at once Peter Byrne, who for the last ten minutes had been 
gazing intently into the fire, and neither stirring nor speaking, turned in 
his chair and said to Miriam: “ Go up to your room, Pussy, fora little 
while: I want to have a little private talk with Mr. Van Duren.” 

Miriam rose. “Shall I not see you again?” asked Van Duren. 
“‘ Yes,” whispered Miriam. Then she crossed to the basket of flowers, 
plucked a spray, placed it in the bosom of her dress, smiled at Van 
Duren, and went. 
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Van Duren’s face lost its brightness as soon as Miriam left the room. 
He crossed to Byrne’s chair, laid his coarse hand on the old man’s 
shoulder, and said, not without a touch of sternness: “‘I am at your 
service, sir.” 

He was obliged to speak in a louder tone of voice than usual, and 
that of itself annoyed him. 

‘Sit down, Mr. Van Duren—sit down close beside me. I have some- 
thing to say to you. But are you sure that we are quite alone?” 

“We are quite alone, Mr. Byrne. 

“Good.” He said no more for a minute or two, but fumbled 
nervously with his handkerchief, and still kept his eyes fixed intently 
on the fire. Then he had a little fit of coughing. When that was over, 
and he had recovered his breath, he laid his hand on Mr. Van Duren’s 
wrist and spoke. ‘We can’t expect to live for ever, Mr. Van Duren— 
eh?” 

‘“‘T suppose not,” said Mr. Van Duren, with a sneer ; “ and I for one 
would certainly not care to do so.” 

“ Are you one of those people who think that a man’s likely to die 
any the sooner for having made his will?” 

“ Certainly not. Iam no believer in such foolish superstitions.” 

“When a man has anything to leave—when he has any dispositions 
to make with regard to his property, it is best not to drive them off to 
the last moment—eh ? ” 

“Tt is very foolish to do so, Mr. Byrne. But it is what many people 
do, for all that.” 

“ Then you think that I should be doing a wise thing if I were to 
make my will—eh ?” 

“ Certainly—a very wise thing—if you have any property to dispose 
of.” 

“If I have any property to dispose of! Ech! ech! ech! If I 
have any property to dispose of—he says!” He laughed till another 
fit of coughing nearly choked him, and after that was over he had to 
gather breath before he could speak again. 

“Yes, Mr. Van Duren,” he gasped out, “I have a little property to 
leave behind me—just a little. And I want you, as a business man, 
to recommend to me some good sound lawyer to whom I could give 
the requisite instructions for drawing up my last will and testament.” 

“Oh, if that’s all, I can recommend to you my own lawyer, Mr. 
Billing, who is a thorough business man and would do you justice in 
every way.” 

“That’s kind of you—very kind. There will be nothing compli- 
cated about the affair. There’s only two of ’em to leave it to—my 
boy and my girl. I shall divide it equally between them.” 

Mr. Van Duren was beginning to feel interested. After all, it was 
quite possible that this pottering, deaf old fellow might be far better 
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off than he—Van Duren—had any idea of. “ House property? or, land, 
chiefly, I suppose?” he said, in a casual, off-hand kind of way. 

“Not a bit of it,” said the old man. “I don’t own a single house, 
nor an acre of land. No, sir, my property is all in scrip and shares— 
in good sound investments, every penny of it. And the beauty of it 
is—ech ! ech !—that not even my own boy has any idea what I’m worth 
—what he and his sister will drop in for when the old man’s under the 
turf. I’ve always kept ’em both in the dark about my money matters— 
and the best way too. They might want me out of the way, they 
might wish me dead, if they knew everything. No, no! I’ve kept my 
own counsel. I’ve speculated and speculated, and nobody but my 
broker and myself has been a bit the wiser.” 

Mr. Van Duren began to feel quite an affectionate regard for his 
lodger—leaving out of the question his lodger’s daughter. 

“‘Then Miss Byrne is an heiress without knowing it?” he said. 

“ Mum’s the word,” chuckled the old man, as he clutched Van Duren 
by the sleeve. “I’m telling you what I’ve always kept a secret from 
them ; but there ’ll be thirty thousand between ’em when I go. Thirty 
thousand : not a single penny less!” 

Van Duren’s colour came and went. Miriam, then, would have a 
fortune of fifteen thousand pounds, respecting which, at present, she 
knew nothing! Would not the wisest thing he could do be to propose 
to her and win her consent to become his wife before she became 
aware of the golden future in store for her? Afterwards it might be 
too late: she might regard him with altogether different eyes when she 
knew that her dowry would be fifteen thousand pounds. 

“A noble legacy, my dear sir: a truly noble legacy!” said Van 
Duren, warmly. ‘And were I in your place I should not lose an un- 
necessary hour in making my testamentary arrangements. You may 
depend on it that your mind will feel more settled and easy when you 
have made everything secure, and put your wishes beyond the pos- 
sibility of dispute.” 

“Egad! I'll take your advice; and if you'll send that lawyer of 
yours on Tuesday, I'll have the job got out of hand at once. I don’t 
suppose I shall live a day less for having made my will—eh ? ” 

“‘ Not you, my dear sir—not you. There are many pleasant days in 
store for you yet. You are as tough as a bit of seasoned oak.” 

“ Aye, aye. It’s not always the youngest ones that are the strongest. 
Why shouldn’t I live to be a hundred?” 

“ What a noble girl is that daughter of yours, Mr. Byrne!” 

“ A good girl, sir—a very good girl, though it is I who say it.” 

**T have never met anyone in my life whom I have learnt to admire 
so much in so short a time.” 

“Ah! poor Pussy will feel it when her old father goes. It preys 
on my mind sometimes when I think of it. What is to become of her, 
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with her money and her inexperience ; and no one to look after her 
but a brother almost as young and inexperienced as herself? ” 

“ Miss Byrne’s fate will probably be that of most other young ladies 
—she will marry.” 

“T wish with all my heart that she would: that is, if she would 
marry the sort of man I should like her to have. But to see her 
married to some empty-headed, extravagant fop of a fellow, who would 
squander her money and not make her happy—I could never rest 
quiet in my grave if that were to happen.” 

What Van Duren’s answer would have been is not upon record, for 
just at this moment there came a knock at the door, and presently 
Bakewell’s head was intruded into the room. “ Beg pardon, sir,” 
he said, carrying a finger to his forehead, “ but there’s a gentleman 
downstairs as wants to see you immediately on important business.” 

“ Confound the gentleman, whoever he is!” said Van Duren, with 
hearty goodwill. “Tell him I'll be down presently.” Then turning 
to Byrne, he added: ‘“ We business men can never really call an hour 
ourown. I must ask you to make my excuses to Miss Byrne: I am 
sorry that I cannot say good-night to her in person.” 

“Tt will be your own fault if you don’t see her again before long. 
Come and take a quiet cup of tea with us as often as you like. We 
are very quiet and very simple, but we shall always be glad to see you. 
You won’t forget the lawyer, will you?” 

When Miriam came downstairs a quarter of an hour later, she found 
her father sitting with his legs perched against the chimney-piece, and 
smoking his china pipe. He had flung his wig and skull-cap aside, he 
had relieved himself of his false hump, and he’had taken his artificial 
teeth out of the bureau in which he kept them, and had fitted them 
carefully into his mouth. 

“ Miriam,” he said, “ before you are a week older Max Van Duren 
will propose marriage to you. I will tell you to-morrow what you are 
to say when he makes the offer. To-night Iam tired. And now mix 
me a tumbler of grog: the sort of tumbler that you know so well how 
to mix, my darling.” 


(Zo be continued.) 
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THE SYLLABUB FEAST. 


- OU have gone and done a fine thing, Master Johnny 
Ludlow ! ” 

The salutation came from Clerk Bumford. He was standing at the 
church door on Sunday morning, looking out as if he expected me, 
his face pale and stern. I had run on betimes: in fact, before the bell 
began. 

‘What have I done, Bumford ?” 

“‘ Why, you just went and left this here church open last night ! You 
never locked it up! When I come in but now, I found the door 
right on the latch ; never as much as shut!” 

Beginning to protest till all was blue that I 4ad shut and locked the 
door—as I knew too well—caution pulled me up, and whispered me 
to take the blame. 

“I’m sure I thought I locked it, Bumford. I never left it unlocked 
before, and I’ll take care I never leave it so again.” ' 

“Such a thing as having the church open for a night was never 
heered of,” he grumbled, turning away to ring out the first peal of the 
bell. ‘‘ Why, I might have had all my store 0’ candles stole !—there’s 
nigh a pound on’em, in here. And my black gownd—and the parson’s 
gownd—and his surplice! Besides the grave-digging tools, and other 
odds and ends.” 

Shutting himself into his den underneath the belfry, and tugging 
fiercely at the cords, the bell tinkled out, warning the parish that it 
was time to come to morning service. The bell-ringer was a poor old 
man named Japhet, who was apt to be a little late. Upon which, 
Bumford would begin the ringing, and blow Japhet up when he came. 

Not a soul was yet in church. I went down the middle aisle, 
softly calling Fred Westerbrook’s name. He did not answer; and I 
.went back, hoping to my heart he had got clearaway. Nevertheless, 
I could not shake off the remembrance of my unpleasant dream. 

Of all idiots, that Bumford was the worst. Japhet had taken his 
place at the bell, and he was telling the parson of my sins. 

‘Right on the latch all the blessed night, sir! We might have found 
the whole church ransacked out this morning.” 

Mr. Holland, a mild man, with cares of his own, looked at me 
with a half smile. ‘ How was it, Johnny?” 

“TI have assured Bumford, sir, that it shall not happen again. I 
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certainly thought I had locked it when I took him back the key. No 
harm has come of it.” 

“But harm might ha’ come,” persisted Bumford. “Look at all them 
candles in there! and the gownds and surplices! Pretty figures we 
should ha’ cut, saving his reverence’s presence, with nothing to put 
upon our backs this here blessed morning ! ” 

“Talking of the key, I missed mine this morning,” remarked Mr. 
Holland. “Have you fetched it away for any purpose, Bumford ?” 

“What, the tother church key !” exclaimed Bumford. “ Not I, sir; 
I’d not be likely to fetch that key when I’ve got the tother one—and 
without your reverence’s knowledge either !” 

“Well, I cannot find it anywhere,” said Mr. Holland. 

He went into the vestry with the last words. Close upon that, 
arrived Shepherd, a folded paper in his hand. It contained a request 
that Gisby might be prayed for in the Litany. 

‘* What, ain’t he dead yet?” asked Bumford. 

**No,” returned Shepherd. ‘The doctors be afraid that inflamma- 
jion’s a-setting in now. Any way, he is rare and bad, poor man.” 

Next came in my set of singers, chiefly boys and girls from the parish 
school. But they sang better than such children generally sing. Mrs. 
Todhetley had long taken pains with them, but latterly it had all been 
upset by Richards’ crotchets. 

“Now, look here,” said I, gathering them before me. “We are not 
going to have any shrieking to-day. We sing to worship God, you 
know, and He is in the church with you and hears you ; He is not a 
mile or two away, that you need shout out to be heard all that distance.” 

** Please, sir, Mr. Richards tells us to sing out loud: as loud as ever 
we can.” 

‘Well, never mind Mr. Richards to-day. I am going to play, and 
I tell you to sing softly. If you don’t, I shall stop the organ and let 
you shout by yourselves. You'll not like that. To shout and shriek 
in church is more irreverent than I care to talk of.” 

I watched the different groups walk in. Our people were pretty 
early. When the parson’s children came in, Mrs. Holland was with 
them, so that Edna Blake was enabled to join the singers. Edna had 
dark circles round her eyes. They looked out at mine with a painful 
inquiry in their depths. 

“Ves, I think it is all right,” I nodded in answer. 

“Mr. Holland has missed his church key,” she whispered. ‘‘ Coming 
along to church, Charley suddenly called out that he remembered 

«hiding it in Mr. Fred Westerbrook’s coat-pocket. Mrs. Holland seemed 
quite put out about it, and asked me how I could possibly have allowed 
him to come into the study and'sit there.” 

“ There’s old Westerbrook, Edna! His face is fiercer than usual.” 

Mrs. Westerbrook was with him, in a peach-coloured shining silk 
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gown. And so, one after another, all came in, and the service began. 
It caused quite a sensation when Mr. Holland made a pause, after 
turning to the Litany, and read out the announcement : “ Your prayers 
are requested for Walter Gisby, who lies in dangerous extremity.” 
Men's heads moved, and bonnets fluttered. 

“ How I wish you played for us always, Johnny !” cried Miss Susan 
Page, looking in upon me, as people passed out from their pews. 

“Why, my playing is nothing, Miss Susan!” 

“Perhaps not. I don’t know. But it has this effect, Johnny—it 
sends us home with a feeling of peace in our hearts. What with 
Richards’ crashing and the singers’ shouting, we are generally turned 
out in a state of irritation.” 

I found a large collection in the churchyard. Old Westerbrook was 
holding forth, on the subject of Fred’s iniquities, to the Squire and a 
numerous audience. Mrs. Westerbrook looked simply malicious. 

“No, I do xot know where he is hiding,” said the master of the 
N. D. Farm in answer to a question. “I wish I did know. I would hang 
him with all the pleasure in life. An ungrateful, ne’er-do-well, reckless 
——wWhat’s that, Squire?—You’d recommend me to increase the 
reward? Why, I Aave increased it. I have doubled it. Old Jones has 
my orders to post up fresh bills.” 

“Tf all’s true that’s reported, he can’t escape very far ; he had no 
money in his pocket,” put in young Mr. Stirling, of the Court, who 
sometimes came over to our church. ‘ Who played to-day ?” 

“ Johnny Ludlow.” 

“Oh, did you, Johnny?” he said, turning to me. “It was very 
pleasant. And so was the singing.” 

“It would have been better worth your hearing had Mrs. Todhetley 
played—as she was to have done,” I said, wishing they’d not bring me 
up before people, and knowing that my playing was just as simple as it 
could be, neither florid nor flowery. 

“‘ Jhave seen what Frederick Westerbrook was, this many a year 
past,” broke in Mrs. Westerbrook in a loud tone. ‘“ Mr. Westerbrook 
knows that I have given him my opinion again and again. Only he 
would not listen.” 

“‘ How could I believe that my own brother’s son was the scamp 
you and Gisby made him out to be?” testily demanded old Wester- 
brook, who in his way was just as unsophisticated and straightforward 
as the Squire: and would have been as good-natured, let alone. “I’m 
sure Fred used to be as steady and dutiful as heart could wish.” 

“You had better say he is still,” said she. ‘ 

“ But, hang it !—I don’t say it, ma’am,” fired old Westerbrook. “I 
should be a fool to say it. Unfortunately I can’t say it. I have lived 
to find he is everything that’s bad—and I say that hanging’s too good 
for him.” 
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Mr. Holland came out of the church and passed us, halting a 
moment to speak. ‘ I am on my way to pray by poor Gisby,” he said, 
‘‘ They have sent for me.” 


“Help! Thieves! Robbers! Help!” 

The shouts came from our yard as we were sitting down to breakfast 
on Monday morning, and we rushed out. There stood Mack, in the 
greatest state of excitement possible ; his eyes lifted, his arms at work, 
and his breath gone. The servants ran out too. 

“Why! what on earth’s the matter, Ben Mack?” demanded the 
Squire. ‘“ Have you gone mad?” 

“‘ We've had thieves in the barn, sir! Thieves. All my clothes is 
stole.” 

“What clothes ? ” 

“ Them what I left in’t o’ Saturday night, Squire. My smock-frock 
and my boots, and my spotted cotton neck-handkecher. They be gone, 
they be.” 

“Nonsense!” said the Squire, while I and Tod kept our faces. 
“We have not had thieves here, man.” 

“ But, ’deed, and the things be gone, Squire. Clean gone! Not 
so much asa shred on ’em left. Please come and see for yourself, 
sir.” 

He turned, and went across the yard with hopping strides. The Squire 
followed, evidently at fault ; and the rest of us after him. 

“It’s a mercy as the horses and the waggins bain’t took !” cried 
Mack. ‘And the harness! and that there wheelbarrer ——” 

“ But what do you say zs taken, Mack?” interrupted the Squire, 
cutting him short, and looking round the barn. 

“ All my traps, sir. My best smock-frock ; and my boots ; and my 
spotted cotton neck-handkecher. A beautiful pair o’ boots, Squire, 
that I generally keeps here, in case I be sent off to Alcester, or 
Evesham, or where not, and had to tidy myself up a bit.” 

Tod backed out of the barn, doubled up. Nearly choking at the 
“beautiful ” boots. 

“ But why do you think they are stolen, Mack ?” said the Squire. 

“T left ’em safe here o’ Saturday evening, sir, when I locked up the 
barn. The things be all gone now; you may see as they be, Squire. 
There bain’t a vestige of ’em—and what will become of me? A’most 
a new smock-frock, and the beautifullest pair o’ strong boots as ’ud 
ha’ lasted me for years.” 

Tod shrieked out at last, unable to help himself. Mack cast a 
reproachful glance at him, as if he thought the merriment too cruel. 

“You must have been drinking on Saturday, Ben Mack, and fancied 
you left ’em here,” put in Molly, tartly. 

“Me been a-drinking!” retorted poor bereaved Mack, ready to cry 
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at the aspersion. ‘ Why, I’d never had a drop o’ nothing inside my 
lips since dinner time, save a draught of skim milk as the dairy-maid 
give me. They was in that far corner, they was, them boots; and the 
smock-frock was laid smooth across the shaft of the cart here, with the 
cotton neck-handkecher folded a-top on’t.” 

“Well, well, we must inquire after the things,” remarked the Squire, 
turning to go back to breakfast. “I don’t believe they are stolen, 
Mack : they’ll be found somewhere. If you had lost yourself, you 
could not have made more noise over it. I’m sure I thought the ricks 
must be on fire.” 

Tod could hardly eat his breakfast for laughing. Every now and 
then he came out with the most unexpected burst. The Pater demanded 
what there was to laugh at in Mack’s having mislaid his clothes. 

But as the morning went on, the Squire changed his tone. When no 
trace could be discovered of the articles, high or low, he took up the 
opinion that we had been visited by tramps, and sent off for old Jones 
the constable. Jones sent back his duty, and he would come across as 
soon as he could, but he was busy organising the search after Master 
Westerbrook, and posting up the fresh bills. 

“Johnny, we must dispose of that hair of Fred’s in some way,” 
Tod whispered to me in the course of the morning. “ To let anybody 
drop upon it would never do. Come along.” 

We went up, four stairs at a time, bolted ourselves in his room, and 
undid the hair. Fine, silky hair, not quite auburn, not quite light ches- 
nut, but as nicea colour as you would wish to see. 

“ Better burn it,” suggested Tod. 

“Won't it make an awful smell?” 

‘Who cares? You can go away if you don’t like the smell.” 

Tod turned the hair into his wash-hand basin, and set it alight: the 
grate was filled up with the summer shavings. A frizzling and fizzing 
set in at once : and very soon a rare smell of singeing. 

“Open the window, Johnny.” 

I had hardly done it, when the handle of the door was turned, and 
the panel thumped at. Hannah’s voice came through the keyhole. 

“Mr. Joseph !—Master Johnny! What’s the matter?” 

‘What should be the matter?” called back Tod, putting his hand 
over my mouth that I should not speak. ‘Go back to your nur- 
sery.” 

“ There’s something burning! My goodness! it’s just as if all the 
blankets in the house were singeing! You’ve been setting your blankets 
on fire, Mr. Joseph!” 

“ And if I have!” cried Tod, blowing away at the hair to make it 
burn the quicker. ‘“‘ They are not yours.” 

“Good heavens! you'll burn us all up, sir! Fire—fire!” shrieked 
out Hannah, frightened beyond her wits. “For goodness’ sake, Miss 
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Lena, keep away from the key-hole! Here, ma’am! Ma’am! Here’s 
Mr. Joseph with all his blankets afire !” 

Mrs. Todhetley ran up, and her terrified appeal sounded through 
the door. Tod threw it open. The hair had burnt itself out. 

“Why don’t you go off for the parish engine?” demanded Tod of 
Hannah, as they came sniffing in. ‘ Well, where’s the fire? ” 

“ But, my dears, something must be singeing,” said Mrs. Todhetley. 
“‘ Where is it ?—what is it?” 

“Tt can’t be anything but the blankets,” cried Hannah, choking and 
stifling. ‘‘ Miss Lena, then, don’t I tell you to keep outside, out of 
harm’s way? Well, it is strong!” 

Mrs. Todhetley put her hand on myarm. “Johnny, what is it? 
Where is the danger? ” 

“ There’s no danger at all,” struck in Tod. “I suppose I can burn 
some old fishing-tackle rubbish in my basin if I please; horsehair, and 
that. You should not have the grates filled with paper, madam, if you 
don’t like the smell.” 

“You might have taken it to the kitchen and burnt it there, Joseph,” 
she said, mildly. ‘ Indeed I was very much alarmed.” 

“ Thanks to Hannah,” said Tod. “ You’d have known nothing about 
it but for her. I wish you’d just order her to mind her own busi- 
ness.” 

“It was my business, Mr. Joseph—smelling all that frightful smell 
o’ singeing! And if —— Why, whose boots be these?” broke oft 
Hannah. 

Opening the closet to get out the hair, we had left Fred’s boots 
exposed, Hannah’s eyes, ranging themselves around in search of the 
singeing, had espied them. She answered her own question. 

“ You must have brought them from school in your box by mistake, 
Mr. Joseph. These are men’s boots, thane are!” 

“T can take them back to school again,” said Tod, carelessly. 

So that passed off. ‘And it is the best thing we can do with the 
boots, Johnny, as I think,’’ he said to me in a low tone when we were 
once more left to ourselves. ‘‘We can’t burn them. They’d make a 
choicer scent than the hair made.” 

‘T suppose they’d not fit Mack.” 

Tod laughed. “If he kept those other ‘beautiful boots’ for high 
days and holidays, what would he not keep these for? No, Johnny; 
they are too slender for Mack’s foot.” 

“I wonder how poor Fred likes his clumsy ones >—How he contrives 


to tramp it in them?” 
“T would give something to know that he was clear out of the 


country !” 
We were to dine in the sniddle of the day, and start for school at 


half-past two. Tod boldly asked the Squire to give him a sovereign, 
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apart from any replenishing of his pockets that might take place at 
starting. He wanted it for a particular purpose, he said. 

And the Pater, after holding forth a bit about thrift versus extrava- 
gance, handed out the sovereign. Tod betook himself to the barn. 
There sat Mack on the inverted wheelbarrow, at his dinner of cold 
bacon and bread, and looking most disconsolate. 

“Found the things, Mack ?” 

“Me found ’em, Mr. Joseph! No, sir; and I bain’t ever likely to 
find ’em, that’s more. They are clean walked off, they are. When I 
thinks o’ them there beautiful boots, and that there best smock-frock, I 
be fit to choke, I be!” 

Tod was fit to choke, keeping his countenance. ‘ What was their 
value, Mack?” 

“They were of untold val’e, sir, tome. I’d not hardly ha’ lost ’em 
for a one-pound note.” 

“Would a pound replace ’em?” 

Mack, drawing his knife across the bread and bacon, let it stay in 
the middle, and looked up. Tod spoke more plainly. 

“Could you buy new ones with a pound?” 

“Bless your heart, sir, and where be I to get a pound from? In 
course I could. I was just a-calkelating how long it ’ud take me to save 
enough money up——” 

“Don’t bother. Look here : there’s a pound ”-—tossing the sovereign 
to him. ‘“ Buy your things, and think no more of the old ones.” 

Mack could not believe his eyes or ears. ‘Oh, Mr. Joseph! Well, 
I never! Sir, you be oi 

“ But now, understand this much, Mack. I only give you the money 
on one condition—that you say nothing about it. Z¢// nobody.” 

“Well, I never, Mr. Joseph! A whole golden pound! Why, sir, 
it'll set me up reg’lar in ——” 

“‘If you don’t attend to what I am saying, Mack, I’ll take it away 
again. You are not to tell anyone that you have had it, do you 
hear?” 

“Sir, I'll never tell a blessed soul. And I’m sure I ——” 

Tod walked away, cutting the thanks short. 

As we were turning out at the gates on our way back to school, Tod 
driving Bob and Blister (which he much liked to do, though it was 
not always the Squire trusted him) and Giles sitting behind us, Duffham 
was coming along on his horse. Tod pulled up, and asked what was 
the latest news of Gisby. 

“Well, strange to say, we are beginning to have some faint hopes of 
him,” replied the doctor. ‘ At mid-day he was a trifle better.” 

*‘ That’s good news,” said Tod. “‘The man is a detestable sneak, 
but of course one does not want him to die. Save him if you can, Mr. 
Duffham—for Fred Westerbrook’s sake. Good-bye.” 
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“Good speed to you both,” returned Duffham. “ Take care of 
those horses. They are fresh.” 

Tod gently touched the two with the whip, and called back a saucy 
word. He particularly resented any reflection on his driving. 


A year went by. We were at home for the Michaelmas holidays 
again. And, who should chance to call at the manor the very day of 
our arrival, but old Westerbrook. 

Changes had taken place at the N. D. Farm. MHavé you ever 
observed that when our whole heart is set upon a thing, our entire 
aims and actions are directed to bring it about, it is all quietly frustrated 
by that Finger of Fate that none of us, whether prince or peasant, can 
resist? Mrs. Westerbrook had been doing her best to move heaven 
and earth to encompass the deposition of Fred Westerbrook for her 
own succession, and behold she could not. Just as she had contrived 
that Fred should be crushed, and she herself put into old Westerbrook’s 
will in his place, as the inheritor of the N. D. Farm and all its belong- 
ings, Heaven rendered her work nugatory by taking her to itself. 

Yes, Mrs. Westerbrook was dead. She was carried off after a rather 
short illness: and Mr. Westerbrook was a widower, bereaved and solitary. 

He was better off without her. The home was ten times more peace- 
ful. He felt shat: but he felt it to be very lonely ; and he more than 
once caught himself wishing Fred was back again. Which of course 
meant that he had never gone away, and never turned out tobe a scamp. 

Gisby did not die. Gisby had recovered in process of time, and 
was now more active on the farm than ever. Rather too active, its 
master was beginning dimly to suspect. Gisby seemed to haunt him. 
Gisby assumed more power than was at all needful ; and Gisby never 
ceased to pour into Mr. Westerbrook’s ear reiterations of Fred’s base 
iniquity. Altogether, Mr. Westerbrook was growing a bit tired of Gisby. 
He had taken to put him down with sharp curtness ; and once, when 
Gisby ventured to hint that it might be a convenient arrangement if he 
took up his abode in the house, Mr. Westerbrook swore athim. As to 
Fred, he was still popularly looked upon as cousin-german to the fiend 
incarnate. 

Nothing had been heard of him. Nothing of any kind since that 
moonlight night when he had made his escape. Tod and I, waiting for 
news from him so long, and waiting in vain, had at last made up our 
minds that nothing more ever would be heard of him in this world. In 
short, that he had slipped out of it. Perhaps been starved out of it. 

Starved to death. 

Well, Mr. Westerbrook called at the Manor within an hour of our 
getting home for Michaelmas, just twelve months after the uproar. 

To me, he looked to be a good deal changed: his manner was quiet 
and subdued, almost as though he no longer took much interest in life ; 
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his hair had turned much greyer, and he complained of a continual 
pain in the left leg, which made him stiff and sometimes prevented him 
from walking. Duffham called it a touch of rheumatism: but Mr. 
Westerbrook fancied it might be something worse. The Squire began 
talking of the oats on the N. D. Farm, saying what a famous crop it was. 

“Good crops no longer bring me the satisfaction they did, Squire,” 
was the indifferent reply. “I’ve nobody to save for now.—Will you 
spend a day with me before you go back, young gentlemen?” he went 
on, turning’to us. ‘Come on Friday. It is pretty lonely there. It 
wants company to enliven it.” 

And we promised we would. 

I went with him, to help him over the stile into the lane, on account 
of his stiffness—for that was the road he meant to take to Church 
Dykely. In passing the ricks he laid his left hand on my shoulder. 

“You won’t mind a lonely day with a lonely old man?” 

‘¢ We shall like it, sir. We will do our best to enliven you.” 

“Tt is not much that will do that now, Johnny Ludlow,” said he. 
“When a man gets to my age, and feels his health and strength failing, 
it seems hard to be left all alone.” 

“No doubt, sir. I wish you had Fred back !” I boldly added. 

“Hush, Johnny. Fred is lost to me for good. He made his own 
bed, you know, and is lying on it. As I have to lie on mine—such as 
itis. Such as he left to me!” 

“ Do you know where Fred is, sir? ” 

“ Do I know where Fred is!” he repeated,ina tart tone. ‘“ How 
should I be likely to know? How coudd I know? I have never heard 
tidings of him, good or bad, since that wretched night.” 

We had gained the stile. Old Westerbrook rested his arms upon 
the top bar instead of getting over, tapping the step on the other side 
with his thick walking-stick. 

“‘Gisby’s opinion is that Fred threw himself into the first deep pond 
that lay in his way that night; and so put an end to his career for 
good,” said he. ‘“ My late wife thought so too.” 

“ Don’t you believe anything of the kind, sir,” said I, in hot impulse. 
“T am quite sure he did not.” 

“When a man gets the crime of murder on his soul, there’s no 
answering for what he may be tempted to do in his remorse and terror.” 

“ It was not murder at all, sir. Gisby is well again.” 

“But it was thought to be murder at the time. Who would have 
given a brass button for Gisby’s life that night? Don’t quibble, 
Master Johnny.” I wished I dared tell him all ! 

‘Shall I walk with you as far as the houses, sir?” 

“No, thank ye, lad. I want to be independent as long as I can. 
Come you both over in good time on Friday. Perhaps we can get an 


hour or two’s shooting.” 
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Friday came, and we had rather a jolly day than not, what with 
shooting and feasting. Gisby drew near to join us in the cover, but 
his master civilly told him that he was not wanted and need not hinder 
his time to look after us. Never a word did old Westerbrook say that 
day of Fred, and he put on his best spirits to entertain us. 

But in going away at night, when Tod had gone round to get the 
bag of birds, which old Westerbrook insisted on our taking, he 
suddenly spoke to me. We were standing at his front-door under the 
starlight. 

“What made you imply the other day that Fred was not guilty?” 

“ Because, sir, I feel sure he was not. I am as sure of it as though 
Heaven had shown it to me.” 

“ He was with the gang of poachers. Gisby saw him shoot,” said 
the old man, with refuting emphasis. 

“‘Gisby may have been mistaken. And Fred’s having been with the 
poachers at the moment, was, I think, accidental.” 

“Then why, if not guilty, did he go away?” 

“Fear sent him. What would his word have been against Gisby’s 
dying declaration? You remember what a hubbub there was, sir— 
enough to frighten any man away, however innocent he might be.” 

“ Allowing, for argument’s sake, that your theory is correct, and that 
he was frightened into going into hiding, why does he not come out of 
it? Gisby is alive, and well again.” 

“T think Fred must be dead, sir,” I said, “and that’s the truth. If 
he were not, some of us would surely have heard of him.” 

“T see,” said the old gentleman, looking straight up at the stars. 
“We are both of the same mind, Johnny—that he is dead. I say he 
might have died that night, you think he went away first and died 
afterwards. Not much difference between us, is there?” 

I thought there was a great deal; but I could not tell him why. 

On our way home, Tod with the bag of game slung over his shoulder, 
we came upon Mr. Holland near the parsonage, with Edna Blake and 
the children. They had been to Farmer Page’s harvest-home. While 
the parson talked to Tod, Edna snatched a moment with me. 

‘Have you heard any news, Johnny ?” 

“Of him? Never. We can’t make it out.” 

“Perhaps we never shall hear,” she sighed. ‘“‘ Even if he reached 
the coast in safety, he may not have got over to the other side. A 
great many wrecks took place about that time: our weekly paper was 
full of them. It was the time of the equinoctial gales, and f 

“Come along, Johnny!” called out Tod at this juncture. “We 
must get on. Good-night, Edna: good-night, you youngsters.” 

The next day, Saturday, we went to Worcester, the Squire driving 
us, and there saw Gisby as large as life. The man had naturally great 
assumption of manner, and latterly he had taken to dress in the fashion. 
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He was looming up High Street, booted and spurred, his silver-headed 
whip in his hand. Taking off his hat with an air, he wished the Squire 
a loud good-morning, as if the town belonged to him, and we were 
but subjects in it. 

“T should think Westerbrook has never been fool enough to make 
his will in Gisby’s favour!” remarked the Squire, staring after him. 
“‘ Egad, though, it looks like it!” 

“Tt is to be hoped, sir, that he would make it in Fred’s,” was Tod’s 
rejoinder. And the suggestion put the Pater out. 

“‘ Make it in Fred’s,” he retorted, going into one of his heats, and 
turning sharply round on the crowded pavement near the market-house, 
by which he came into contact with two women and their big butter- 
baskets. ‘“ What do you mean by that, sir? Fred Westerbrook is 
beyond the pale of wills, and all else. It’s not respectable to name 
his name. He bless the women! What on earth are these 
baskets at ?” 

They seemed to be playing at bumps with the Squire ; baskets thick 
and threefold. Tod went in to the rescue, and got him out. 

It was a strange thing. It really was. Considering that for the past 
day or two something or other had arisen to bring up thoughts ot 
Fred Westerbrook, it was strange that the strangest of all things in 
connection with him was yet to come. 

Sitting round the fire after supper, upon getting home from Worcester 
—it is a long drive, you know—and Tod had gone up to bed, dead tired, 
who should walk in but Duffham. He would not sit down, had no 
time ; but told his business hastily. Dick Standish was dying, and 
had something on his conscience. 

“T would have heard his confession,” said Duffham, “as I have 
heard that of many another dying man; but he seems to wish to make 
it to a magistrate. Either to a magistrate, or to old Mr. Westerbrook, 
he urged. But there’s no time to go up there, so I came for you, Squire.” 

“ Bless me!” cried the Squire, starting up in a commotion—for he 
thought a great deal of his magisterial duties, and this was a very un- 
usual call. ‘Dick Standish dying! What can he have to say? He 
has been nothing but a poacher all his life, poor fellow! And what 
has Westerbrook to do with him ?” 

“ Well,” said Duffham, in his equable way, “it strikes me that what 
he wants to. say may affect Fred. Perhaps Standish can clear him.” 

“Clear Fred Westerbrook !—clear an iniquitous young man who 
could turn poacher and murderer! What next will yousay, Duffham? 
Here, Johnny, get me my hat and coat. Dear me! Take down a 
confession! I wonder whether there’ll be any ink there?” 

“Let me go with you, sir!” I said, eagerly. ‘I will take my little 
pocket inkstand—and some paper—and—and everything likely to be 
wanted. Please let me go!” 
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“Well, yes, you can, Johnny. Don’t forget a Bible. Ten to one if 
he has one.” 

There were three brothers of these Standishes, Tom, Jim, and Dick, 
none of them particularly well-doing. Tom was no better than a kind 
of tramp, reappearing in the village only by fits and starts ; Jim, who 
had married Mary Picker, was likewise given to roving abroad, until 
found and brought back by the parish ; Dick, as the Squire phrased it, 
was nothing but a poacher, and made his home mostly with Jim and 
Mary. The cottage was at our end of the parish ; half a mile away ; 
and we put our best feet foremost. 

Dick lay upon the low bed in the loft. His illness had been very 
short and sharp ; it was scarcely a week yet since he was taken with it. 
Duffham had done his best ; but the man was dying. Jim Standish 
was off on one of his roving expeditions, neither the parish nor the 
public knowing whither. 

The Squire sat by the bed, taking down the man’s confession at a 
small table, by the light of a small candle. I and Duffham stood to 
hear it; Mary Standish was sent down to the kitchen. What he said 
cleared Fred Westerbrook—Duffham had no doubt gathered so much 
before he came for the Squire. Just what Fred had told us of the 
events of the night, Dick Standish confirmed now. The Squire took 
all down ; and Dick signed it. 

I was screwing the little inkstand up to return it to my pocket, when 
Mr. Holland entered, Mary Standish having sent for him. Leaving 
him with the sick man, we came away. 

“Johnny, do you know, we might almost have made sure Fred 
Westerbrook was not guilty,” said the Squire, quite humbly, as we were 
crossing the turnip-field. “ But why on earth did he run away? 


Where is he?” 
“T think he must be dead, sir. What news this will be for Mr. 


Westerbrook !” 

“ Dear me, yes! I shall go to him with it in the morning.” 

When the morning came—which was Sunday—he was so impatient 
to be off that he could hardly finish his breakfast. The master of the 
N. D. Farm, who no longer had energy or health to keep the old early 
hours, was only sitting down to his meal when the Squire got there. 
In his well-meaning but hot. way, he plunged into the narrative so 
cleverly that old Westerbrook nearly had a fit. 

“Not guilty !” he stammered, when he came tohimself. “ Fred not 
guilty! Only met the poachers by accident !—was not the one that 
shot Gisby? Why, that’s what Johnny Ludlow was trying te make me 
believe only a day or two ago!” 

“Johnny did? Oh, he often sees through a stone wall. It’s true, 
anyway, Westerbrook. Fred never had a gun in his hand that night.” 
“ Then—knowing himself innocent, why on earth does he stay away?” 
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*‘ Johnny thinks he must be dead.” 

Old Westerbrook gave a groan of assent; and his trembling hands 
upset a saucerful of coffee on the table-cloth. 

They came on to church together arm-in-arm. Mr. Holland joined 
them, and told the news—Dick Standish was dead: had died 
penitent. Penitent, so far as might be, in the very short time he had 
given to repentance, added the clergyman. 

But, the knowing that Fred was innocent seemed to have renewed 
his uncle’s lease of life. He was altogether a different man. The 
congregation felt quite electrified by some words read out by Mr. 
Holland before the General Thanksgiving: “Thomas Westerbrook 
desires to return thanks to Almighty God for a great mercy vouchsafed 
to him.” Whispering to one another in their pews under cover of the 
drooped heads, they asked what it meant, and whether Fred could 
have come home. ‘The report of Dick Standish’s confession had been 
heard before church: and Gisby and Shepherd got some hard words 
for having so positively laid the deed on Fred. 

“T declare to goodness I thought it was Mr. Fred that fired!” said 
Shepherd, earnestly. ‘* Moonlight’s deceptive, in course: but I know 
he was close again’ the gun.” 

Yes, he was close against the gun: Dick Standish had said that 
much. Mr. Fred was standing next him when he fired ; Mr. Fred had 
tried to put out his arm to stop him, but wasn’t quick enough, and 
called him a villain for doing it. 

The Squire made old Westerbrook walk back to dine with us. 
Sitting over a plate of new walnuts afterwards—there was not much 
time for dessert on Sundays, before the afternoon service—Tod and I 
told all about Fred’s hiding in the church and how he had got away. 
But we did not say anything of the money given him by Edna Blake: 
she might not have liked it. The Squire stared with surprise, and 
seemed uncertain whether to praise us, or to blow us sharply up. 

“Shut up in the church for three days and nights !--Nothing to eat, 
save what you could crib for him ! Got away at last in Mack’s smock- 
frock and boots! Well, you two are a pair of pretty conjurers !” 

“God bless ’em both for it!” cried old Westerbrook. 

“But they ought to have told me, you know, Westerbrook. I could 
have managed so much better—helped him off more effectually.” 

Tod gave me a kick under the table. He was nearly splitting, at 
hearing the Squire say this. 

The first thing Mr. Westerbrook did was to insert advertisements in 
the Zimes and other newspapers, about a hundred of them, begging 
and imploring of his dear nephew (sometimes he worded it his “ dear 
boy”) to return to him. Always underneath this advertisement, 
wherever it appeared, was inserted another: stating that the parti- 
culars of the poaching affray, which took place on a certain date, 
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(mentioning it), were known ; that the poacher, Richard Standish, who 
shot Walter Gisby had confessed the crime, and that Gisby had not 
died of his wounds but recovered from them. This was done with 
the view of letting Fred know that he might come back with safety. 
But he never came. The advertisements brought forth no answer of 
any kind. 

The master of the N. D. Farm became very short with his bailiff as 
time went on. There was no reason to suppose that Gisby had inten- 
tionally accused Fred of the shot: he had really supposed it to come 
from Fred ; but nevertheless Mr. Westerbrook took a great dislike to 
him, and was very short and crusty. Gisby did not relish that, and they 
had rows perpetually. When we got home for the Christmas holidays, 
it was thought that Gisby would not be long onthe N. D. Farm. 

“Johnny, Iwant to tell you! Ihave hada letter. From Aim.” 

The whisper came from Edna Blake. It was Christmas Eve: and 
we were in the church, a lot of us, sticking the branches of holly in 
the pews. The leaves had never seemed so green or the berries so red. 

“Not from Fred ?” 

“Yes, Ihave. It came addressed to me about a week ago, with a 
ten-pound Bank-of-England note enclosed. There was only a line or 
two, just saying he had not been able to return it before, but that he 
hoped he was at length getting on : and that if he did get on, he should 
be sure to write again later. It was signed F.W. That was all. 
Neither his name was mentioned nor mine, nor any address.” 

‘Where did it come from ?” 

‘“‘ London, I think.” 

“From London! Nonsense, Edna!” 

“ The post-mark was London. You are welcome to see the letter. 
I have brought it with me.” 

Drawing the letter from her pocket under cover of her mantle, I 
took it off tothe porch. ‘True enough: the letter had undoubtedly 
been posted in London. Calling Tod, we talked a little, and then told 
Edna that we both thought she ought to disclose this to Mr. Wester- 
brook. 

“T think so too,” she said, “‘ but I should not like to tell him myself 
——though his manner to me lately has been very kind. Will ycu tell 
him, Johnny? I will lend you the letter to show him. He will be 
sure to want to see it.” 

“ And he will have to know about the gold, Edna. The loan of that 
night.” 

“Yes; it cannot be helped. I have thought it all over, and I see 
that there’s no help for its being known now. The letter alludes to it, 
you perceive,” 

After that, the advertisements were resumed. Mr. Westerbrook put 
some solicitor in London to work, and they were inserted inevery known 
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paper. Also in some of the American and Australian papers. En- 
quiries were made after Fred in London. But nothing came of it. 

The months went on. Neither Fred nor news of him turned up. 
That he was vegetating somewhere beyond the pale of civilization, or 
else was at length really dead, appeared to be conclusive. 








July. Athome again for the holidays. And the first news we heard 
was, that Mr. Westerbrook and his bailiff had parted company. Gisby 
had said farewell to the N. D. Farm. 

In the satisfaction of finding himself sole master, which he had not 
been for many a year, and to celebrate Gisby’s departure, Mr. Wester- 
brook gave a syllabub feast, inviting to it old and young, grown people 
and children. Syllabub feasts were tolerably common with us. 

It was an intensely hot day ; the lawn was dotted with the guests ; 
most of them had gathered in groups under the trees in the shade. 
Old Westerbrook, the Squire and Mrs. Todhetley, Parson and Mrs. 
Holland, and Mr. Brandonwere together under the great horse chesnut- 
tree. Edna Blake had (of course) the trouble of the parson’s chil- 
dren, and I was talking to her. Little tables, with bowls of syllabubs 
on them, and cakes and fruit, stood about: by-and-by, at sunset or so, 
we were to go in to a high tea. 

It was getting on for two years since the night of Fred Westerbrook’s 
departure ; and Edna was looking five times two years older. Worn 
and patient were the lines of her face. She was dressed rather poorly, 
as usual. She had never dressed much otherwise: but since that un- 
lucky night her clothes had been made to last as I should think nobody 
else’s clothes ever lasted. ‘To-day she wore a muslin that once had 
rose-red spots on it, but the repeated washings had diluted them to a 
pale pink ; and the pink ribbons on her hat had faded too. 

“‘ Have you the headache, Edna?” 

“A little,” she answered, holding her hand to her head. “ Charley 
and Tom would run about as we came along, and I had to run after 
them. To be much under a blazing sun often gives me the headache 
now.” 

I wondered to myself why the parson and his wife could not have 
ordered Charley and Tom to be still. Fathers and mothers never 
think their children can tire people. 

‘I want some more syllabub, Edna,” cried Charley just then. 

“ And me too,” put in little Miles Stirling. 

She got up patiently ; laded some of the stuff into two of the custard 
cups, and gave one each to the children ; folding her handkerchief 
under little Stirling’s chin, to guard his velvet dress. They stood at 
the table, two eager little cormorants, taking it in with their tea-spoons. 

At that moment, the gate behind us opened, and a gentleman came 
in. We turned round to see who was arriving so late. A stranger. 
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Some good-looking fellow with auburn hair, a beard that glimmered 

like soft silk in the sun, and a bronzed face. To judge by his move- 

ments, he was taken by surprise at sight of the gay company: and 
stood in evident hesitation, looking about him. 

“Oh, Johnny !” 

The low, half-terrified exclamation came from Edna. Her eyes 
were strained on the stranger; her face had turned white as death. 
He saw us and came towards us. We were the nearest to him. 

“Do you know me, Edna?” 

I knew him then: knew his voice. Ay, and himself also, now that 
I saw him distinctly. Edna did not faint ; though she was white enough 
for it: she only put her hands together as one does in prayer, a joyous 
thankfulness dawning in her eyes. 

“ Frederick ?” 

“Yes, my darling. How strange that you should be the first to 
greet me! And you, Johnny, old fellow! You dave grown.” 

His two hands lay for a time in mine and Edna’s. Nobody had 
observed him yet : we were at the end of the lawn, well under the trees. 

‘More syllabub, Edna!” shrieked out that greedy young Charley. 
“ And me want more too,” added little Miles, ‘‘me not had enough.” 

Edna drew her hand away to go to the table, a happy light shining 
through her tears. Fred put his arm within mine ; and we went across 
the grass together. 

The first to see him was Mr. Brandon. He took in the situation at 
once, and in a degree prepared Mr. Westerbrook. ‘‘ Here’s some 
bronzed young man coming up, Westerbrook,” said he. ‘‘ Looks like 
a traveller. I should not be surprised if it is your nephew : or perhaps 
one who brings news of him.” 

Old Westerbrook fell back in his chair, as Fred stood there with his 
two hands stretched out to him. Then he sprang up, burst into tears, 
and clasped Fred in his arms. Of all commotions!—Mr. Brandon put 
his yellow silk handkerchief on his head, and walked away out of it 
into the sun. The Squire stared as if he had never seen a bronzed man 
before ; Tod came leaping up, and the best part of the company after him. 

“Edna, Edna!” called out Mr. Westerbrook, sitting back in his 
chair again, and holding Fred tightly. ‘‘ Edna, I want you instantly.” 

She advanced modestly, blushing lilies and roses, her hat held in her 
hand by its faded strings. Mr. Westerbrook looked at her through 
his tears. 

“Here he is, my dear— do you see ?—come back to us at last. We 
must both welcome him. The homestead is yours from this day, Fred; 
I will have but just a corner in it. I am too old now for a busy life: 
you must be the acting master. And Edna, my child, you will come 
here to be his helpmeet in it, and to take care of me in my declining 
years—my dear little daughter. Thank God for all things!” 
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Fred gave us just a brief summary of the past. Getting over to 
America without much difficulty, he had sought there for some re- 
munerative work, and sought in vain. One of those panics that the 
Americans go in for had recently occurred in the States, and numbers 
of men were unable to get employment. After sundry adventures and 
some semi-starvation, he at length made his way to the West Indies. 
A relative of his ‘late mother was, he knew, settled somewhere within 
the regions of ‘British Guiana. He found him in Berbice, a small mer- 
chant of New Amsterdam. To him Fred told his whole story; and the 
old cousin gave him a berth in his counting-house. Office work was 
new to Fred; but he did his best ; and with the first proceeds of his 
pay, he enclosed the ten pounds to Edna; the house forwarding the 
letter to their agents in London, to be posted from thence. Some 
months later, he chanced to see the advertisement for him in an 
English newspaper. As soon as he could, he came off to answer it in 
person ; and—here he was. 

“¢ All’s well that ends well,” remarked Mr. Brandon, in his dry way. 

“And don’t you go fraternising with poachers. again, Mr. Fred!” 
cried out the Squire. ‘See what it brought you to the last time.” 

“No, Squire; never again,” answered Fred, pushing back his 
auburn hair (very long again), with a smile. ‘This one time has been 
quite enough.” 

“ But you cannot have Edna, you know,” said Mrs. Holland to him, 
with a disturbed face. ‘ The parsonage could not get on without her.” 

“‘T am afraid it will have to try, Mrs. Holland.” 

‘“‘T shall be obliged to keep my bed; that will be the end of it,” 
said Mrs. Holland, gloomily. “‘ Nobody cam manage the children but 
Edna. When she is otherwise occupied, their noise is frightful: ten 
times more distracting than the worst toothache.” 

Fred said nothing further, she was looking so ruefully woebegone. 
Putting his arm into mine, he turned into a shady walk. 

‘Will you bé my groomsman at the wedding, Johnny? But for you, 
my good friend; I don’t know that I should have been saved to see 
this day.” 

“ Nay, Fred, I think it was the key of the church that saved you. I 
will be‘your groomsman if you really and truly prefer to pitch upon me, 
rather than on somebody older and better.” 
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“Yes, you.are right,” he answered, lifting his hat, and glancing . 


upwards. ‘It was the key of the church—under God.” 


Jounny LuDLow. 
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THE PENALTY OF GENIUS. 


HEN Solomon asked for wisdom, it proved that Solomon was 

already wise ; but when clever people wish they had genius, 

as so many do, we much doubt their good sense; for we believe that 

genius, so great a blessing to the world in general, is too often a 
pain and a misery to those who possess it. 

The love of notoriety is innate in the human heart ; and in some this 
passion is so great, that they would rather be known for bad deeds than 
not known at all. Of such was the man who fired the ancient city, 
that his name might be handed down to posterity. 

Once more, the question that has been asked so often let us ask— 
What is genius?—so frequently defined, yet undefinable. It is an 
immeasurable height, an unfathomable depth. We cannot compass 
or confine it within rules and regulations: it respects not persons, but 
delights to astonish the world by appearing in all sorts of odd people, 
in all kinds of queer places. A creature endowed with it is like us in 
one thing only—he sins. In that lies our sole claim to be considered of 
the same species with him: it is the one thing which makes-him a little 
lower than the angels. 

Buffon says, Patience is genius. Undoubtedly ; for most men of genius 
represent the triumph of patience and perseverance over every other 
obstacle. But it is patience restricted to one object—the pursuit of 
one particular talent. A man of genius will wait for years, with the 
utmost patience, for the recognition of his ability ; but during that time 
he will manifest the greatest impatience for the trifling cares of life : so 
that patience, as generally understood, is not genius, but only an 
attribute thereof. Carlyle says, Genius is the power of taking infinite 
pains. We think this definition contains as much truth as the one 
before quoted, and applies to the same extent. Sheridan wrote and 
re-wrote the “School for Scandal” more times than the world will ever 
know, or even guess—which was taking infinite pains ; yet the ordinary 
pains which ordinary people take to keep sober and out of debt were 
almost unknown to him. How comes it that so often in those very 
things in which fools are wise, wise men are fools? So many have 
tried to describe genius in an epigram, that we hope we may be allowed 
to add ours, though we fear we fail, like others, to express what is 
required. 

We say, then, that genius is the ambition and the ability to do great 
things. We think our definition includes both sides of the question— 
the sad and the happy. It must be happiness to have the ability to do 
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great things, and it is this power which we every-day people envy and 
covet ; but in so doing, we too often overlook the companion of ability, 
which is ambition, and a chief cause of the suffering attaching to genius, 

Ambition, in its very mildest form, is pain ; for it is the yearning of 
the heart for what it has not; and in genius this pain must be greatest, 
because there the ambition is for the highest result. A great ambition, 
continued ungratified for many years, is a restless, tormenting evil which 
gnaws the heart. Philosophy may calm the fiend for a time, but he 
will break out afresh, robbing the sufferer of all pleasure in life. The 
victim does not know what it is to be young, his heart becomes pre- 
maturely grey, and his life is one prolonged agony, which he too often 
seeks to forget in sin, Such is the early life of the man of genius ; but, 
being the rule, there are exceptions. Of our own day, Lytton and 
Dickens escaped this purgatory. They never felt “the sickening 
ambition recoiling on itself” ; but Thackeray felt it long and keenly. 
Thackeray, in his original state, was a very tender-hearted man, 
Indeed, it is impossible for a man to be a great satirist unless he has 
a great heart. But Thackeray was somewhat hardened by his mental 
sufferings. He came to regard life sadly, often fiercely. He hadasad 
and angry contempt for those who so long rejected him; and these 
feelings gave a depth and keenness to his satire which Lytton and 
Dickens could never imitate. Dickens was too successful to be 
sarcastic: he was so pleased with the world for being so pleased with 
him that he couid not even ¢hink of anything really “cutting” to say 
about it. He could only caricature us. But we do not say that 
Dickens was a happy man. No one who has read his written life can 
think that. 

In one or two instances the penalty of genius has proved too heavy 
for the bearer, as in the case of Chatterton. Grand John Milton, like 
Chatterton, died unknown, and in comparative poverty. The world was 
blind to the merits of the blind bard: the secret of the poet’s genius 
was only known to Him who gave it, and to him who received it. 
Milton could never have been a happy man: he must have felt his 
obscurity acutely; but he cultivated resignation till it reached in him 
its most perfect state.* Providence is all-wise, and seldom gives to men 
a greater weight than they can carry. 

Robert Burns is a remarkable instance of the curse of genius. Burns 
could read and wrte, and hada sound head and constitution. With these 
and nothing added, Burns would have beenahappy man, and have thrived. 
But, unfortunately for himself, he was aman of genius. Here was 
a mind, cast in that delicate mould which nature reserves for poets, 
surrounded by poverty, and a coarse, though warm-hearted, peasantry. 
What must have been his feelings when he discovered that he was a 


* We are speaking of Milton as a poet, 
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man of genius? for, being one, he knew it most assuredly. A bright 
flash of happiness, with romantic dreams of fame and fortune, followed 
by the stern reality of years of toil and obscurity. During these long, 
fearful years, Burns knew that he was great: he felt that he was the 
cleverest ploughboy in the world; yet he must go on ploughing, and 
see others do badly what he could do well. While such thoughts soothe, 
they madden, and at once bring consolation and sorrow to the troubled 
heart of genius. It is the torture of Tantalus applied to the intellect. 
What wonder, then, if Burns fell down and worshipped John Barleycorn ? 
After many years, Burns took his place at table with lords and ladies ; 
where, instead of behaving like a ploughboy, he showed the manners of 

a modest, though self-possessed, gentleman. Here he proved his 

genius, by rising equal to the occasion. People tried to impress him 

with their grandeur, but the inspired ploughboy firmly, but respectfully, 

declined to be astonished. He knew that he was superior to his 

superiors, and that the guest was at once far above and far beneath © 
the host. Still he was not happy. He had wearied for grand society; 

but now that he had it, he found it vanity. People were disappointed 

in Burns, because Burns was disappointed in them. He felt himself 

alone in the world: he was a solitary man in a great crowd: he had 

lived over thirty years and had literally never seen a fellow-creature— 

and he never did see one. 

Every man of genius feels this dreadful sense of loneliness more or 
less. It caused Byron much misery: John Stuart Mill suffered from it 
for years; and Dickens, when near the end, complains that he feels 
that he has missed a some one he has never seen. The ideal of such 
men is seldom realized. Unknown to themselves, they create a 
creature in their heart and brain whom they eagerly seek in flesh and 
blood, and too often in vain. It does not follow—indeed, it seldom 
happens—that this ideal conception of the man of genius is a perfect 
creature, or one like unto himself, but generally of a contrary nature, 
and possessing the very qualities which are most wanting in him. 
Some few have found this ideal, and always in the form of woman: 
others have found her only to lose her, like Walter Scott and Byron ; 
not a few have found her in the wife of another man, like Petrarch and 
Sterne ; others have fondly imagined that they have found her, but, too 
late, have discovered their mistake. These last are they whose married 
lives have proved failures. The wives of men of genius separated from 
their husbands are a long and fearful list. Who is to blame? Certainly 
not the wives, for they are human, and very feminine; and as for their 

‘husbands, they are more than human : so let not us men sit in judgment 
upon them. 

Byron had all the restlessness and contempt for the world peculiar 
to Burns. Their natures were much alike. The peer and the peasant 

unite in the common temperament of the poet. Byron was very near 
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being the most unfortunate man who ever lived. He endured the 
misery of deformity, of disappointed love, of calumny, and of genius, 
He only wanted Burns’s poverty to make him the most unhappy man 
ever born. Any one of these misfortunes would be as much as an 
ordinary being could well bear; but when we think of them centred in 
one man, and of the painful sensitiveness of genius to such influences, 
we wonder that Byron was so good a man as he was. 

With men of genius, sensitiveness is a perfect disease ; indeed, it is 
this very quality which enables them to feel, and to express, those 
emotions which escape other men. Sensitiveness is an innocent and 
amiable self-love, and must not be confounded with selfishness. A 
selfish man is sensitive, but only for himself; but a sensitive man has 
much sympathy for others. The two qualities always go together, 
and are largely developed in women and men of genius. Many women 
have as much sympathy as men of genius, but they exercise it with greater 
strictness and partiality. Thus, women have little or no sympathy for 
evildoers, but men of genius frequently have. 

Speaking of calumny, it is a thing to which a man of genius is par- 
ticularly liable, especially an unknown man. People see that he is 
often unhappy, and uncertain and strange in his humour and ways— 
in short, he is different from themselves; and not knowing the cause, 
they are so kind as to invent one, always taking great care that it shall 
be to the man’s discredit. Said Lytton, with tears in his eyes, “ Men 
calumniate me, yet I would die to serve them.” The fact is, we dearly 
love to see each other come down heavily. It is innate in us. It isthe 
secret of dramatic success. So long as the characters in a play are 
getting into trouble, we are interested ; but if an inexperienced writer 
devotes too much of the last act to getting his people out of their diffi- 
culties, the audience lose interest, begin to yawn, and, finally, go into the 
lobbies and talk scandal. 

The late Emanuel Deutsch was another sad instance of the curse of 
genius. 

Deutsch was employed in the British Museum, and pursued his literary 
work in the evenings of days of hard labour. But his brain and his 
body struck against working overtime, and his genius had to give in to 
them. He struggled bravely on, working for his living whilst he was 
dying. He seldom complained, and then only to himself, or to his 
very intimate friends, of whom he had but few. They are sham 
geniuses who complain of neglect. The real men know that such a 
course only brings ridicule upon them, and they dread to be known as 
unknown. But for his genius, other things being equal, Deutsch would 
have been a contented member of society, and have lived many more 
years. As he was, we cannot tell the mental pain he suffered, 
Language cannot do his feelings justice. Deutsch wrote two or three 
articles. He was permitted a distant sight of the promised land—then 
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death. His was the curse of genius in its worst form—he was denied 
the bare opportunity of putting on paper the thoughts with which his 
brain was filled. However, it is finished ; so let us sit down once more, 
and try and forget, or refuse to believe, that, at this present moment, 
there are a few men in every branch of literature and art, living as 
Deutsch lived, perhaps dying as he died, and that there always will be 
such men to the end of time. 

We will now make a few remarks upon a class who are largely respon- 
sible for the sufferings endured by men of genius. We mean the critics. 
There are critics and critics. First, there are the men who, fitted 
by nature and study, conscientiously form, and honestly state, their 
opinions. To these all honour. But behind these few are a great number 
who have not the brains to perceive, or the justice to acknowledge, 
true merit. These latter—these failures in literature and art—condemn 
in short sentences, and never scruple to sacrifice their author to an 
epigram. They condemn good work, and, for a time, blast a reputation. 
The mission of criticism is grand and noble in itself. To get up 
one morning and declare an unknown man famous, should fill the 
critic’s heart with the joy of a colonist who finds a diamond in a wilder- 
ness of rubbish. But these critics who go prospecting for the jewel 
called genius cannot recognise it, when, after turning over much 
rubbish for many days, it comes to their hand. . Thus is their labour vain, 
and the jewel lost. The fate of every man of genius is in the hands of 
the critics. It is unfortunate that it should be so, but people will not 
read a man’s works till they have read of them. Every man of genius 
owes his first success to the sagacity of some influential and discerning 
critic; fora man of genius is like a mighty engine, which, although it 
possess the power of five hundred horses, is unable to start until some 
weak man gives the fly-wheel a push. 

Critics seldom think of the sufferings of men of genius waiting to be 
called to the front. As we have pointed out, the early life of geniusis 
often a perfect scramble for a bare subsistence, and, if spared the actual 
pangs of want, the mental misery at lack of appreciation is intense. 
In such a case, a man’s genius is the curse of his existence, and his wit 
a cause of the deepest melancholy. These thoughts should make 
the critic’s task a grave anxiety, not to be lightly undertaken and 
carelessly executed, as is so often the case. 

But we must not overrate the power of bad critics. They may tie 
a man down for awhile, and stick their little arrows into him, but they 
cannot prevent him being Gulliver, or make themselves other than 
Liliputians, Without public applause, a man of genius is unhappy ; but 
when it comes, it gives him but little pleasure—a sensation, but nothing 
more. A great genius knows so well what the critics we// say, that 
what they do say affords him but a passing pang. He laughs at them 
for laughing at him. He knows that the ultimate success of his work 
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is not a question of talent, but of time. The man of genius entertains 
such thoughts the more readily, as jealousy has no place in his com- 
position. And herein lies a distinguishing mark between genius and 
talent. Clever people hate each other like poison, and express it with 
anger; but a man of genius, in discussing the merits of his rivals, 
always keeps his temper, and, if unknown or unpopular himself, speaks 
of his more fortunate inferiors with courteous contempt. 

We believe talent becomes known much sooner than genius. 
Genius is original, different from anything that has gone before, and 
the acceptation of new things is a work of time. A clever man pushes 
his claims on the world with more energy and zeal, he has more 
impudence, and less modesty, than a man of genius, and he stoops to 
stepping-stones which the other would scorn to use. A clever man 
will write for third-rate journals, and he will bow and scrape to pro- 
prietors, editors, and publishers. A man of genius will not do any of 
these things. He will not throw his finest thoughts away on a third- 
rate audience, for all that he does must be well done. He insists that 
the dignity of genius shall be respected—and he is right. For these 
reasons, we take it to be a good sign in a young writer, that he soars 
high in his first attempts, even though he fail ignominiously. 

We spoke just now of jealousy. We would not have the “ green- 
eyed monster ” stamped out. On the contrary, we would encourage it in 
the young : for jealousy is the wicked parent of ambition. 

After all, what can we say of this greatest of living mysteries—a man 
of genius? He is not aman, but one hundred men in one. He is a 
living mass of contradictions. His mind is in direct communication 
with heaven and earth. He is at once the strongest and weakest of 
creatures. He may be wise and foolish, witty and dull, vicious and 
virtuous, pious and impious, and all these without the slightest tinge of 
hypocrisy! From what we can learn of such men from books, we must 
come to the conclusion that men of genius are certainly not so happy 
as ordinary men. The suffering they have endured is out of all pro- 
portion to their number. It would be well if we thought of this more 
often, and of how the sons of genius toil, that the world may be amused, 


enlightened, and made happy. 
STeEwaRT A. WYLLIE. 

















LOST HARMONY. 
By Mary Cecit Hay. 


EFORE Aunt Anna went away (she was going to the afternoon 
concert with some friends, and to spend the evening with them 
afterwards) she told me to be careful that Herr Werkle’s dinner should 
be ready when he returned, as she and I had dined together early. So 
remembering that—well, and perhaps foranother reason too—I had burnt 
my face crimson by poking it over the whitebait in spite of cook’s mild 
protestat.ons, and had done my best to add a finishing touch of my own 
to everything. Then I put on my new blue ribbons, and sat down to 
my work, listening to every step upon the pavement outside. The 
concert must have been over an hour ago; what could keep him? I 
grew more and more restless, and Aunt Anna’s pleasant drawing-room 
became lonely beyond words. I tried to read, and then to sing, but 
every effort failed, for I have none of those good qualities which make 
girls independent of outer loneliness. I walked in and out of the 
dining-room until Aunt Anna’s solemn housemaid (who did not need 
my help) began to look curiously upon me. Then I wandered to Herr 
Heinrich’s private sitting-room, and loitered there, and looked for him, 
and thought of him. The room was full of a sweet and softened light ; 
the flowers filled it with a cool, delicious perfume, and his books and 
music were round me just as his hands had laid them down—the hands 
that loved them so. It was easy to think of him here. Almost day 
by day I could travel backward through these spring months, and live 
again that one hour from which now dated all my memories and all my 
dreams—the hour when Herr Heinrich Werkle came to be one of us, 
sent by an old friend who, like myself, had cause to know how kind 
Aunt Anna could be to the young and solitary. Of course Herr 
Werkle could afford to pay well for such a home as Aunt Anna gave 
him—living among us when he chose, yet always having this pleasant 
music-room which he could call his own—but I believe he knew quite 
well that what Aunt Anna gave him money could never buy. 

And I—feeling always that he knew /4a¢—tried to excuse him for 
never extending one serious thought to me. I could not be surprised, 
because I knew I was a shallow, uninteresting girl, not at all, no, not at 
all pretty, whatever some people might have said: only just healthy and 
happy-looking—then, I mean ; and possessing very little knowledge of 
the art which seemed his very life-breath. But I did resent it, because 
I was a woman and had known what it was to be liked and consulted 
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and appreciated. Few girls live to be twenty without knowing that, 
and the other experience comes rather bitterly afterwards. 

The tree-shadows had grown long and dark in the gardens of the 
square, when he came into the room at Jast—softly, as he always comes, 
spell-bound, as I often fancy, by the mystic harmonies within. I rose 
slowly from my seat, trembling a little as I had lately learned to 
tremble, at his sudden presence, and spoke to him shyly. 

“‘ Herr Heinrich, are you not very late?” 

He did not answer me—he very rarely does until I have spoken 
several times—but he just smiled into my eyes before he sat down to 
the piano and ran his fingers—carelessly, it seemed, yet full caressingly, 
over the keys. 

As I said, I understand very little about such music as his ; but this 
I did understand: that its tone always awakened in my heart an angry, 
wicked, terrible jealousy. 

“ Herr Heinrich, are you ready for dinner now ?” I made my pause 
so emphatic that it obliged him to look up, but as usual his eyes were 
full of far-away thoughts, and he seemed listening only to some far-off 
melody. Even then, while he looked at without seeing me, his fingers 
took a new strength, a sudden nervous power, and for a few minutes 
even I was lost in a wonderful dream I could not comprehend. A 
dream which fell in fragments of intense bitterness when Heinrich 
ceased and—forgetting my very presence—began rapidly to fill a blank 
sheet of music paper that lay on the table, engrossed by the harmonies 
which seemed surging in his brain. I turned again, and spoke as hope- 
fully as if I had not been rebuffed. 

“ Herr Heinrich, please don’t wait until your dinner is quite ruined 
—do come.” 

He just looked up from his score to nod to me, humming softly as 
he did so: and then, in spite of all, he went back to his writing and 
forgot me again. My eyes were full of scalding tears when I ordered 
in the dinner. “It is cold and spoiled,” I said: “go in and tell Mr. 
Werkle so.” 

Then I shut myself into Aunt Anna’s drawing-room, and cried as if 
my heart would break. They were not, by very, very many, the first 
tears he had made me shed; nor was that the first time I brushed 
them hastily away in shame, and vowed that he should make me shed 
no more. In the midst of my tears I had heard Heinrich’s quiet step 
cross the hall and enter the dining-room. Did he miss me? Did he 
wonder why I was not at my old post opposite him? I sat very up- 
right at my work, defiantly dry-eyed now. It did not matter whether 
he missed me or not: I would ot go. He should be as silent as he 
chose to be. Only what a pity it was that I had taken so much 
trouble studying the programme of that concert on purpose to be 
able to talk to him about it! for it had really been hard work to 
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me, who hardly knew a symphony from a sonata or a fugue from a 
fantasia. , 

Another quiet step across the hall, and the closing of Heinrich’s 
music-room door. He had dined then in these few minutes, and had 
never missed me. Why ad I learnt that programme off by heart; and 
dipped so eagerly into the life of Beethoven that I might talk a little 
with Heinrich of the man he loved—a most uninteresting life, I thought 
it, rapt and full of dreams like Heinrich’s; oh, so sad? so sad! If I 
thought that Heinrich’s life could ever be so I don’t think I finished 
the thought : it was too desolate a one. I took my work in my hand, 
smiled away all signs of tears and discontent, and went in to Heinrich 
with every appearance of utter light-heartedness. 

“ Herr Heinrich, now tell me about the concert,” I said, and took a 
seat near him in the easiest manner possible. Of course he would be 
glad to talk of what he had enjoyed. Of course he would be glad of 
my sympathy. 

“What could I tell you, Phyllis?” he asked, glancing up from his 
writing for just one moment. “ There is nothing to tell.” 

“‘Why, there were grand performances,” I said, strong in my lately- 
acquired knowledge. ‘‘ There was a concerto of—of—” 

“ Nothing you would have cared for, Phyllis.” 

A lump, of huge dimensions, rose in my throat, and my eyes smarted 
unbearably with the tears which should ot come. It was only by a 
mighty effort that I could quite calmly rise and leave the room again. 
_ How dare he treat me so, just because he knew I was not learned and 
talented, as he was, and could not help hating music because it was his 
idol ! 

I did not stir again from my work and my loneliness until Aunt 
Anna came in ;sand when, at eleven o’clock, Herr Werkle joined us for 
prayers, I would not look at him—at least, not when he could see. He 
still wore his concert dress, with a foreign order on his breast, and Aunt 
Anna had told me he was the handsomest man not only in the 
orchestra but even in the whole concert-room—as if she need have 
chosen just that mortifying time to say it ! 

I took the new blue ribbons out of my hair and hid them away. It 
was always the same—nothing new and pretty that I ever wore won a 
word or glance of admiration from him. Had he not once described a 
dress he liked, and had I not, as soon as I could, and with infinite 
labour, got that very dress? Had I not appeared first before him, full 
of suppressed excitement as to what he might say, and had he not 
gone on singing to himself just where he stood at the window? No, 
it did not signify how I looked : though perhaps if he saw me dismal and 
depressed——almost as quickly as the thought framed itself, my plan 
was formed. 

I had always been early in the mornings ; always busy and healthy- 
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looking ; always ready to run on errands, or to laugh over any trifle. 
Now I began to droop; rather suddenly, it must be confessed, but 
still in a very natural manner. I lost my appetite and spirits; I sighed 
a good deal when anyone was within hearing, and leaned at the window 
always in the twilight, looking out in a weary and spiritless manner. I 
refused all invitations to walk or drive or visit, and sat apart from Aunt 
Anna and Heinrich when we all were together. I never roused myself 
when he came in, or ran to greet him as I had been used to do, and I 
always answered very low and tiredly when I was spoken to. 

And all this time, while I tried so hard to droop and pine, his music 
maddened me. Often I knew I stopped it by the petulant, impatient 
words which rushed from my lips when, in my jealousy and despair, I 
saw how fully and entirely it could satisfy Aim. One night he brought 
me in a bunch of pure white lilies, and my heart beat until I feared he 
could see it. But before I had carried the flowers to my face he had 
shut himself into his own room, with the art he loved, ah me! so far 
beyond all earthly friends! I left the lilies lying about the drawing- 
room all evening, to fade, just where he could see them ; moving them 
sometimes to bring them more surely within his notice. But I think 
he saw as little of my studied neglect as he did of the kisses I showered 
on my lilies that night before I locked them away among my few life- 
long treasures. 

That was a wakeful and unhappy night for me, but in the morning I 
had determined to throw off this gloom in which I had voluntarily 
wrapped myself. I would be bright and helpful in the house ; I would 
be kind and cheerful, always ready with aid and interest and sympathy. 
I would make myself xecessary to everyone; I would make his life 
happy and pleasant. It was but a lonely life he led, at best, and I had 
often heard how he lightened the burden and brightened the lot of a 
poor and struggling artist-brother. 

I came singing downstairs next morning in the blue ribbons which 
had lain hidden so long, and I laughed when I saw Heinrich watching 
me in grave surprise. I chatted volubly all day, and when he came 
from the opera that night he found me as wakeful as if it had been mid- 
day instead of midnight. But what difference did it make to him? He 
sat down to the piano, and went dreamily through parts of the opera 
he had heard, his head bent a little, and his eyes full of a deep and 
quiet happiness with which we knew that we had nothing to do. 

Once that summer Heinrich had taken me to hear the opera, but 
instead of pleasure it was a cruel painto me. An aching conscious- 
ness that he had forgotten my very existence marred all my enjoyment, 
and every strain which he rejoiced in stabbed me with a cruel pain. 
Perhaps—even though so engrossed—he saw this, for he never again 
proposed to take me, and never once had he taken me to hear his own 
music or his own matchless playing. And I was glad of this. I had 
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a wild, vague fancy that it would be worse than death to me to be one 
among a crowd of listeners to those wonderful tones which stirred me 
so terribly even in our own silent rooms at home, and to see the 
applause and adulation of thousands laid at his feet where my own had 
laid so long unnoticed. 

All the attention and interest which I was ready to give after that 
last resolution of mine, he took most easily, and without comment; and 
even when I tried a little jesting and coquetting, just to tease and 
arouse him to retaliate, he generally only smiled down upon me, or 
spoke coolly of things far removed from the subjects on which I jested. 
Once, in the middle of a neat little provocation of mine, he rose and 
began to pace slowly up and down the room, his arms folded behind 
him and his head bent. I thought he was musing on what I had said, 
and would at last begin to tease me in return ; but a few minutes after- 
wards he sat down and played an overture which is now of world-wide 
celebrity and introduces his first opera. 

The summer days went on very slowly for me, filled with unspeak- 
able anxiety, yet with a dangerous, treacherous happiness. My heart 
was light by nature (as perhaps all hearts must be which are so easily 
won) and therefore hope clung to me through all my disappointments 
and mortifications. Something would surely move this dreamy, con. 
centrated soul of Heinrich’s. 

One morning as I stood in his room, looking round upon his 
favourite books and instruments and music, a new resolution formed 
itself in my mind: I would study for a time, and show him how 
possible it was even for me to appreciate the studies he loved. 

I began at once to practise the music I had so long neglected. I 
worked indefatigably and ceaselessly at it ; and, besides that, I slowly 
and studiously read the books of which I had oftenest heard him 
speak. Aunt Anna never interrupted me in these studies ; indeed, she 
always contrived to make them easier for me, and at last came the 
night on which I meant to surprise Heinrich by my performance of a 
symphony of his own. It was a beautiful calm summer night, and 
Heinrich and I had been sitting apart at the two open windows, look- 
ing out upon the motionless leaves, and never speaking. Quietly at 
last I left my seat and went to the piano, determined not to look back 
at Heinrich, yet longing intensely to see if he were surprised. My 
fingers trembled so when I laid them on the keys that I had to wait 
and gather strength and courage as I could ; then at. last, in the utter 
silence, and seeing more distinctly than my notes the quiet figure at 
the open window, I began. I have no memory now of those minutes 
through which I played. The room whirled round me and my fingers 
lost their strength, while still I could play the notes I had learned, but 
whose soul I could not reach, then or ever. What I first remember is 
Herr Heinrich standing above me, his eyes full of pained surprise. 
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“Stay, Phyllis; you have utterly mistaken my meaning there. Let 
me show you.” 

He took my seat then, and played to me. I have heard the chords 
played since a hundred times, but never once as they were played that 
night—while I stood there beside the open window, as far from him as 
I could stand, my fingers locked together and my eyes wide and 
aching, as—to keep back the teare—I kept them fixed high among the 
dry and thirsty leaves in the gardens. 

“ That,” said Heinrich, gravely, as he rose, “is what I meant, 
Phyllis.” 

“Tt is nothing,” I said, my voice stiff and hard; “the notes were 
just as I played them.” 

“Ves,” he said. 

“And to put your own meaning in the chords, and then to call 
correctness a mistake of mine is cruel, and unfair, and P 

The sentence was not finished, and I had rushed past him before he 
had answered a word. But after that I never tried to play to Heinrich ; 
and I soon forgot the books, which I had studied on purpose that I 
might talk of them to him and he to me. 

And thus the summer weeks went on. Herr Heinrich Werkle was 
acknowledged to be the first pianist in London—in England, people 
said: yet while the world grew wild and enthusiastic over his name he 
lived on just his old quiet life, devoted to his art, and happy in those 
high and solitary thoughts to which it alone could respond. And all 
this time I felt myself drifting farther and farther from him, by reason 
of my own jealous, angry thoughts. 





** But suppose I am:o¢ here when you return, Herr Heinrich.” He 
and I were in the hall together, as we happened to be going out at the 
same time, and I only said that in jest because he had seemed to take 
it so thoroughly for granted that I should be awaiting him when /e 
returned. 

He laughed as he opened the hall door. “I could not fancy it,” 
he said. ‘ Good-bye.” 

I turned back to kiss Aunt Anna again; for—quick as thought—at 
his words a new resolution had taken hold of me. I would of come 
home. Heinrich should miss me and want me. Perhaps he would 
even come to fetch me, and tell me how dull and chilly the house had 
seemed without me. Perhaps then he would remember how I had 
always made things as bright as I could for him; and how he might 
have been a little—different to me. Perhaps he would be sorry. 

I had an old school friend living at Hampstead, and I went to her 
when my shopping was over, and we concocted a letter to Aunt Anna 
begging her to leave me “ for a time.” 

That “ time” seemed to be one of real enjoyment for us both, but I 
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know that, for me, it was miserable from my intense, suppressed excite- 
ment. Of course they missed me at home every hour of every day. 
What did Heinrich say of my absence? How strange it would seem 
to him to look in vain for my familiar figure ! Would he tell me, when 
I returned, how long he thought these first summer days he had spent 
without me ? 

After barely a week’s absence I weht home, and I chose Sunday, and 
the evening time, to go, because I knew Heinrich would be there. I 
remember Aunt Anna was resting in her low chair beside the window, 
and opposite her stood Heinrich, reading aloud to her the words he 
had chosen for his oratorio. I stood to listen to the tones I loved; 
so eager, yet so reverent; and no one knew I was there until the words 
ceased. 

“ Aunt Anna, I am come.” 

She looked up gladly, and kissed me again and again as if she liked 
to have me back; then I shook hands with Herr Werkle. But I found 
I had not courage to ask them whether they had missed me, and could 
only try to read it in their faces, while I began at once to tell them of 
my visit. In my very first distinct pause, Heinrich slipped away. 
Was he so glad to be released from his kind effort to take my place, 
and was #his all the difference my coming home had made to him? 

“Ves, dear? Go on,” put in Aunt Anna, wondering at my long 
pause. 

“J—TI forget, auntie.” For how could I speak on glowingly and 
merrily, when my lips were twitching so, and when it was so hard to 
keep the tears out of sight? “ He—you haven’t missed me, auntie ?” 

‘“‘T have, my dear,” she answered, with a tenderness which struck to 
my heart in the consciousness of how little I had thought of her. 
“ But then we knew it was only for a few days.” 

We knew! Ah! yes, he knew it was only fora few days. I had 
not thought of that. Of course ‘he would say, “It is only fora few 
days.” It would be different if he had thought it was for ever. 
Suppose —— 

“Phyllis,” said Aunt Anna, presently, “go in and ask Herr 
Heinrich if he will take supper with you and me. We dined not very 
long ago, but still you must be hungry, and it will be more sociable to 
be together.” 

I thanked Aunt Anna in my heart. Of my own accord I could not 
have ventured into his room just then; but armed with a message 
from her, I was only too willing to go. He was not playing, or 
even reading, when I entered his room; only lying back in his chair 
upon the hearth, his hands quite still and idle, and his eyes turned 
from me. 

“ Herr Heinrich.” 

He rose at my call, and waited for what I had to say, though I 
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could see how little his thoughts followed my words, or his eyes took 
in the anxious questioning of mine. But when I had delivered Aunt 
Anna’s message, he stood so still that I knew I might add those few 
words of my own which I had made up my mind to say. 

“Weren’t you glad to lose my worrying presence for a whole week, 
Herr Heinrich ? ” 

“Glad! Why?” ; 

My cheeks burned hotly in my angry pride, and my pulses began to 
throb painfully. I could see my own face in the glass opposite—eager, 
anxious, wistful. I could see his face before me, full of a great calm, 
a deep light shining in his dreamy eyes, and a tender look that was like 
a smile upon his lips. 

“T mean,” I said, and folded my hands upon the table to hide their 
trembling—the small, useless hands which had no affinity with the 
notes upon which his touch was magic. I mean,” and I came a little 
nearer now and looked wistfully into his face, ‘‘ did you—was I missed 
at all?” 

‘Missed? Of course. But then we knew you were enjoying your- 
self, and coming back in a few days.” 

Yes, it had been his thought, too. 

‘But suppose,” I said, the words sounding very hopeful, though they 
were a little unsteady, “‘suppose I went away and did zof come back.” 

“Ts it probable?” 

I do not quite think he knew he had even asked the question, for I 
saw that he had grasped again the train of thought which I had broken. 

“Tt is very probable,” I said, with emphasis. 

He had his hand on the piano, but before he took his seat he 
turned and looked down kindly into my face. 

“In your friend’s house then you have met someone with whom you 
prefer to live.” 

The truth rushed to my lips so fiercely that I had hard work to keep 
it back. But I did more. 

“Ts that all you have to say to me,” I asked, “on such a momentous 
matter ?” 

“No. I would tell you how glad I am to hear of it, if it is likely to 
bring you happiness.” 

That was: all----uttered without a change of tone or face. While I 
stood wildly longing to ask him if he vea//y thought there could be any- 
one in all the world with whom I would rather live than with Aunt 
Anna and himself, he began to play. 

“Will you come, Herr Heinrich?” I put in, petulantly, the soft 
chords jarring on my evil, jealous temper. But he did not stop. The 
grand and touching melody, to which his soul had sung those wondrous 
words I had overheard him read, was finding voice for the first time, 
and what was my presence to him now? Longing to go away, longing 
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to deaden the sound of every note, I was still powerless to stir. Held 
by an irresistivle impulse, I waited beside him, while the music, to my 
jealous fancy, surged in between us like a mighty barrier, And yet— 
and yet—it was so beautiful a thing to part us! 

“ T—I hate it.” 

So I answered, passionately, to his quiet question when he rose, and 
still in the Sunday hush around us lingered those mighty harmonies 
linked to the words divine. 

“Itis impossible, Phyllis,” he said, quite gently, and with that light 
upon his face which held him so far from me in my petty aims and 
jealousy. ‘You mean you do not care for it.” 

“I mean I haze it,” I cried, in greater passion. ‘ How can I help 
hating it when you carefor nothing else? Must we all worship your idol?” 

“Not as I do, perhaps,” he said, most earnestly. ‘But no heart 
capable of love could a/e that heavenly gift.” 

“ No heart capable of love.” 

I repeated the words more than once, in a dazed sort of way, looking 
up into his face the while to search for that look which I could never 
find. And as I looked, the room swam round me, and the light all 
glided away from it. I can just remember stretching out both my 
burning hands for help, and—nothing more. 

“Tt was excitement and fatigue,” Aunt Anna said, sitting beside my 
bed when I opened my eyes at last ; but I knew differently. Of course 
I hated Heinrich’s music ; I always had hated it. Had I not said so 
again and again? And was it not while I listened to it to-night, 
against my will, that there had rushed into my heart that last undying 
conviction that ¢4/s was his life and love, and that what was his 
life and love was agony to me? Had not this truth, wrapped in 
the subtle, magic power of his own music, touched me with a pain 
like death? But surely in that one touch of agony it had passed. 
Never again would I make even one feeble effort to win the love he 
lavished on his art. I would turn to my lowly life and live it earnestly 
—but apart from his. And perhaps in years to come, when tidings 
reached me of the height to which his art had led him, I should be 
able to rejoice without those old sore pangs of jealousy and ambition. 
And he should never know 

“Phyllis,” Aunt Anna whispered, bending over me, “ can you hear 
me? Do you see me? Look into my eyes, dear.” 

I fancied that she was speaking a long way off, farther even than my 
strained gaze could reach, though my eyes went searching among the 
dusky leaves, even beyond the small white clouds which fell and faded as 
I looked. No; I could not see her. She, too, had gone from me. With 
a cry, I raised my groping hands to feel, and then again the light all 
glided from my room. 


* 





* * * 
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I was ill a long, long time—I who before that summer never remem- 
bered a day’s illness in my life ; I who had so often been angry with 
my own healthiness, and longed to make my round pink cheeks look 
pale and interesting. They were white enough now; so white and 
pinched that on that morning, when I had managed to creep to the 
glass, I covered them with my hands and shrank away again, frightened 
to think how soon another change must follow this one, and yet 
almost glad to think that I had only to lie still and wait for it. 
I heard Aunt Anna whisper of a fever I had passed through, but I 
knew that even she (kind and constant as she had been to me) had 
not understood the beginning and would not understand the end—for 
did she not even now talk to me sometimes of the coming time which 
I should never see? 

It was a very peaceful time. Aunt Anna was so kind to me, every- 
body seemed so good to me, and I had very little pain now, and was 
quite content. Yet often—very, very often—I was conscious of an 
aching want which—though it could not move me to suffering—was a 
faint shadow of that unrest of the early summer. There was no eager- 
ness in the want though, now. It seemed part of my great weakness, 
and I understood it as little. 

The trees before my windows were all gold and crimson tinted when 
at last I left my room, and—feeling a very shadow of myself in one of 
Aunt Anna’s long white wrappers—was esconced beside the fire down- 
stairs in Aunt Anna’s own big chair. She had closed the door upon 
us, and said she was rejoiced at having me about again, yet every now 
and then she looked into my face so piteously that I fancied its white- 
ness startled her now as it had startled me before. And then she went 
and sat apart where I could not see her eyes. I lay quite still, and 
resting : yet, stronger upon me than ever, was that old longing which 
even yet I had not learned to comprehend. What coudd I miss, while 
I was so tenderly loved and cherished ? 

“ Aunt Anna.” 

We had both of us been so long silent, that my low call startled 
myself as well asher. She was beside me in a moment, with her gentle 
hand upon my head. 

“ There is one thing I have missed through all my illness—Heinrich’s 
music.” 

“ Yes, dear.” 

“Why?” 

She did not answer, and I saw her eyes were full of tears. 

**Ts he—gone?” 

“My darling, have I not told you of him every day through these 
sad weeks? Has he not always been anxious about you; always kind 
and helpful to me? Do you not remember what I have told you?” 

“Yes; but the house has been so silent, auntie. To-day—now—I 
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began to fancy you might have said that to soothe me, and that he was 
—gone.” 

*‘No; he is with us still, my child.” 

“ But has not played.” 

“* No—you were so ill, my darling.” 

She said this softly, thinking it was the real reason, but I remembered 
only how my last words to him had been of angry, passionate hatred for 
his music. 

“Where is he now?” 

“In his own room, dear.” 

“Oh, Aunt Anna, will you ask him to play to me? Tell him—no, 
how can you tell him the thoughts I do not understand even myself? 
Only ask him to play to me. Oh, auntie, if he will play I may get 
well.” 

Her tears dropped down upon my raised, clasped hands when she 
took them in her own; then, without a word, she went. 

She did not come back to me, but presently Heinrich’s music stole 
into the room ; gathered about me; filled my heart ; and held me there 
entranced. It was very soft and dreamy, lulling and soothing me, and 
bringing fair, sweet dreams about me; and I could not realise that ¢Azs 
was the voice of power and of passion on whose wings my soul had 
ever been too weak to rise. It could not be; for this awoke an 
answering voice within me. I too could feel my thoughts rise and my 
heart expand. It was beautiful—oh, so beautiful !—and the spirit 
voices spoke to me. I rose and stood, trembling in every limb; and 
just at that moment the sound ceased—quite suddenly ; midway in a 
dreamlike, exquisite melody. 

I did not stop to think. With feeble steps and weak hands, 
groping for support, I entered Heinrich’s room and paused within 
the threshold. He still sat before the piano, but his hands were locked 
upon the desk before him, and his face buried in them. 

“Oh, Heinrich,” I cried, in my weakness and the earnestness of my 
appeal, “‘why did youstop? The silence came like tears, and it was so 
beautiful! Play once again. It is all beautiful and real to me to-night. 
Oh, Heinrich, zow I understand it ; zozw I love it.” 

“ Phyllis,” he said—and, oh, could my thin, white face have startled 
him, as his, in its worn and deep anxiety, startled me then !—“I have 
broken down for the first time.” 

“ You—you have had so little practice. You have been so silent for 
my sake. You thought I hated it—I told you so, but it was not true, 
Heinrich. My own bad passions came between, and I could not reach 
it. But to-night it was all different. Noselfish, jealous thoughts make 
discord for me now. Oh, Heinrich, I can understand it now. It 
was so beautiful—only so sad. Why did you stop? Surely you love 
it still—just as you did.” 
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“Yes; just as I did,” he answered, and his voice trembled in some 
new and deep emotion as he turned and took my hands in his. 

“With all your heart—just as you used todo?” I questioned, gazing 
into his face, and wondering what were the changes there. 

Before he answered he put his strong and gentle arms about me— 
because I was so frail and weak. Then he only said, “No, not with 
all my heart, sweet. I have learned by sad experience that the little 
friend whom I have missed so long is far, far dearer to me even than 
my art.” 

I forget whether that was quite all he said. But at any rate, I soon 
got well. 


WHAT TO WISH: AND HOW. 


IN youth—long past—we wished, believing 
Our wish the herald of receiving ; 

But Time too soon the lesson taught, 
That even our strongest wish is naught. 


In age, we scarcely wish without 
Some feeling of a latent doubt ; 
So oft deluded in our hope, 

We fear to give our fancy scope. 


But hope and fear alike are known 
In this frail, fleeting life alone ; 

In that to come, all doubt is o’er, 
And the full soul will wish no more. 


Let every wish then, mortal, here 

Be such as can be made a prayer ; 

And these, if breathed to heaven, we know 
Our Lord hath promised to bestow. 


Thus sought, and thus divinely given, 
Each wish becomes a step to heaven. 
While, as the gold in Arab tale, 
At morning turns to useless shale, 
E’en so, the worldly wish, obtained, 
Proves but some disappointment gained. 
IGNOTA. 














AN UNSOLVED MYSTERY. 


BOUT the close of the eighteenth century, the fashionable life of 

Dublin was in its zenith ; the Ranelagh Gardens were the resort 

of the beaux and belles of the day; the Parliament was held in College 

Green; and its members had their town residences in Dublin, and 
lived there for a considerable portion of the year. 

One of the members, an illustrious Irish nobleman who had spent 
some portion of his youth in Italy, was a man of cultivated taste and 
refinement. Upon his return to Dublin, he conceived the idea of 
inviting over some Italian artists to decorate the walls and ceilings of 
his residence after the Florentine manner. He carried out his idea, 
and the ornamentations of Charlemont House bear witness to the taste 
and skill of the decorators. Other noblemen employed these artists ; 
the present Royal Irish Academy House, then a noble, private 
residence, is similarly decorated ; also several other city mansions in 
several of the leading streets and squares. 

When Dublin decreased in importance after the Act of Union in 
1801, and was no longer the centre of fashion for the Irish nobility, its 
splendid private residences gradually decayed ; and wealthy burghers 
and Dublin’s proverbially professional aristocracy, now inhabit them. 
Many of the houses yet retain their curious, rare old decorations, and 
of one of these residences, situated in a leading square, we would more 
especially speak. 

A large, stately, gloomy-looking house, with a ponderous hall-door, 
studded with iron nails, like the door of a cathedral. High, narrow 
windows with Italian jalousies. The grass grows in the interstices of 
the high, steep steps, now fast falling away. The rusty iron railings 
have become loosened in their stone settings, and seem as though a 
good push would hurl them into the mouldering, vault-like areas. 
Entering the hall, a damp, earthy smell greets the intruder—for, intruder 
must anyone be considered who ventures into that region of ghostli- 
ness. The wide, flagged, echoing hall, the broad, dark, oak-panneled 
staircase, lead to chambers awful in their oppressive sense of loneliness 
and utter desolation. Cobwebs festoon the painted walls; queer, 
crawling creatures hold high holiday on the once polished floors ; but 
not even the squeak of a rat or a mouse breaks the solemn, death-like 
stillness which pervades this old, deserted mansion. 

‘* Over all there hung a cloud of fear, 
A sense of mystery the spirit daunted, 


And said, as plain as whisper to the ear, 
‘ The house is haunted.’ ” 
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Twenty-five years ago this house was tenanted by Miss Steele, an 
eccentric old lady, who, dying suddenly at the advanced age of ninety- 
one, her property—including this house and furniture—came into 
the possession of a married grand-niece living in Kildare, whom she 
had never seen. The season in Dublin was just commencing about 
the time that all preliminary law-matters connected with the property 
were being settled, and the heiress, Mrs. Nugent, acting upon the 
advice of her lawyer, resolved to let the house furnished. The furniture, 
although antique, was handsome ; especially that of the drawing-room. 
The walls and ceilings of this apartment were superbly ornamented in 
the Florentine style. Arabesques on a pale blue ground adorned the 
ceilings ; the panels of the walls were painted with groups of figures or 
rare pieces of still-life ; whilst from the mouldings which separated these 
panels, sprang figures which, bending downwards, held the candelabra 
lighting the apartment. The furniture was in keeping with the archi- 
tecture—of inlaid wood, heavy with gilding and upholstered in amber 
satin ; it was of that stately and old-world type which suggested the 
days of minuets, apple-blossom sacques, cherry-coloured satin petti- 
coats, and high-heeled shoes. A spindle-legged spinnet stood near the 
fireplace, wherein was no grate, but great brass dogs. The fireplace 
was tiled with the queer little Dutch tiles that came over with the 
tulips in the days of William and Mary. These tiles bore a succession 
of Adams and Eves, of Cains and Abels, and other scriptural characters, 
who looked sadly out of place amongst the nymphs, and satyrs, and 
similar profanities which surrounded the chamber. 

The house was no sooner advertised, than it was immediately taken 
by an officer then quartered in Dublin. Being a man of taste, Colonel 
Comyers would not allow the house to be remodelled in any way. 
Mrs. Comyers, too, was a woman who liked novelty, and she triumphantly 
pictured to herself what a delightful sensation her antique-looking 
drawing-room would create when well lighted up and filled with a 
fashionable mob. A pretty, piquante little woman, she was enthusiasti- 
cally charmed, enchanted, with her Irish residence. One day, about 
the beginning of October, she moved into it, with her two infant 
children, and two servants that she had brought from England—a 
cook and a nurse. For the first night she had no other servants in the 
house. 

Upon the first evening of Mrs. Comyers’ arrival, her husband was 
obliged to spend the day and night from home. She amused herself by 
wandering about the old house, prying into musty cabinets and cup- 
boards, looking with wondering and admiring eyes upon the rare old 
Venetian glass and egg-shell china, which scemed almost too fine and 
too delicate for use. About half-past six o’clock, as she sat in the 
drawing-room, the nurse entered, saying that it was necessary for her 
to go out to buy some things urgently required. The woman respect- 
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fully asked her mistress if she would go up to the nursery to the children 
should she hear them cry. 

“Certainly, nurse. I suppose you will not be very long away?” 

“T cannot say, madam. I do not know Dublin.” 

“Then I think cook had better go with you—she has been here 
before. I daresay no one will call this evening.” 

“Thank you, madam,” and the nurse left the room. Presently, 
Mrs. Comyers heard the hall-door closed, and the two women’s foot- 
steps echoing down the steps. 

A quarter of an hour—twenty minutes passed. The doors between 
the drawing-room and the nursery, two flights higher up, were left open, 
so that Mrs. Comyers could hear every sound. The evening was fast 
closing in, and she experienced a strange feeling of loneliness, and 
began to regret her foolish impulse in allowing both servants to go out. 
She laid down the book she had been reading, and presently one of 
the children gave a cry. 

The mother started from the couch where she was reclining, and was 
about to go up to the nursery, when hurried footsteps on the stairs 
struck upon her ear. 

“Oh! I need not go,” she said to herself; ‘‘I suppose cook has 
stayed at home, after all:” and, having by this time reached the door, 
she indeed saw, by the waning light, the figure of an elderly woman 
turning the landing of the flight upstairs opposite to her. Mrs. Comyers 
returned to her sofa. But the child’s crying did not cease; and 
as she listened, it increased from a whining cry to a wail of terror. In 
alarm she started up and ran to the nursery. The eldest boy, a child 
of three years old, was sitting up in bed, shrieking ; but the cook was 
nowhere to be seen. 

In vain Mrs. Comyers tried to pacify the child. “ Freddy,” she 
asked, “ did not cook come up to you?” 

But the child only sobbed the more convulsively ; so much so, that 
the mother refrained from asking any further questions. Softly singing 
to him, he was soon asleep again, and she stole quietly from the room. 
It was almost dark, yet she distinctly saw, walking a few steps before 
her, the figure of the woman which she yet believed to be the cook. 

“Why, cook, I thought you had gone out with nurse.” 

The figure had just reached the bottom of the flight of stairs; it 
turned slowly round, revealing the face of an old woman with a white 
cap-border closely crimped around her puckered-up, leering face. A 
gruesome, weird light seemed to surround her, so that Mrs. Comyers 
distinctly saw the shrivelled lips move, the bleared eyes gleam; and 
the shaky, skinny hand, which was raised and shaken menacingly at 
her. The figure then turned and ran swiftly down the stairs. 

For a moment, Mrs. Comyers was frightened ; but, girding up her 
courage, she blamed lierself for giving way to nervousness—persuading 
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herself that it must be some person engaged by the cook. She walked 
slowly down the stairs, her heart beating violently, and called out, 
courageously : 

“My good woman, who are you ; and what is your business here?” 

For answer, a chuckling laugh resounded throughout the echoing 
old house. The clatter of many feet was heard upon the stairs ; still, 
the brave little woman hardly quailed. But what was she todo? She 
was too terrified to venture after the figure. Just then, there was a 
knock at the hall-door, and, with a sense of relief, she hastened down 
to open it. The two women-servants entered. 

“Cook,” said Mrs. Comyers, “did you leave anyone in the house 
during your absence ? ” 

“No, madam.” 

“* Well, you had better go and look in the kitchen, for some woman 
went down the stairs just now.” 

Lights were speedily procured, and every inch of the basement story 
was unavailingly searched. The doors were then secured, and as Mrs, 
Comyers saw the servants were rather frightened, she wisely refrained 
from entering into any particulars concerning either the manner of the 
figure, or the strange noises which she had heard. 

The next day she related the circumstance to her husband, who 
laughed at her nervous fancies, and practically suggested that a close 
eye be kept on the area gate. The weeks flew by, and the affair seemed 
to be almost forgotten ; until one evening, as Colonel and Mrs, Comyers 
sat alone in the dining-room, the sound of many footsteps was heard 
in the drawing-room overhead, and a plaintive air was played upon the 
old spinnet. They listened, amazed, for a minute, and at length Mrs. 
Comyers said : 

“Henry, I am sure it is that—that thing!” 

“You little goose !” he exclaimed, laughing. ‘‘Stay where you are, 
and I'll go and see.” 

He bounded up the stairs—there was a hurried shuffling of feet: the 
music ceased, and he soon returned. The scene he had witnessed he 
could not relate to his nervous, delicate wife. Therefore, to avoid 
being questioned, he said, with an assumption of gaiety : 

“Mabel, congratulate me! I have at last seen your mythical old 
woman ! ” . 

Mrs. Comyers shivered, and nestled into her husband’s sheltering 
arms, as she whispered, faintly : “ Yes, I know you have seen her, for 
I saw her go before you out of the room.” 

They could not account for the phenomenon, and naturally were 
diffident about mentioning it to anyone. Thus the time passed on 
until Christmas. 

With the Christmas-time, there arrived a nephew of Colonel 
Comyers. Clever, handsome, merry Val Wycherley: a young 
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doctor who had just taken out his diploma. He had passed a brilliant 
examination, and before again resuming work, had come to spend a 
few weeks in Dublin, for the purpose of resting his overtasked brain. 
It was agreed that he should not be told anything about the mysterious 
old woman. 

On Christmas Day a number of friends were expected to dine. 
There was also to be an evening party; therefore, in order to save 
trouble, Mrs. Comyers had had the dining-table arranged early in the 
afternoon, and then locked the door. She was very proud of her 
daintily-arranged table: she had tastefully disposed the quaint-coloured 
and gilt Venetian glass, and the rare old china belonging to the house. 
Groups of shepherds and shepherdesses holding cornucopiz filled with 
glistening holly, interspersed with its own bright red berries and the 
snowy white ones of those of the mistletoe, were placed at intervals 
along the table. 

About five in the afternoon, as Colonel Comyers and his nephew 
were sauntering home round the square, a sudden and heavy shower 
came on. They walked fast, but by the time they arrived at the hall- 
door they were thoroughly drenched. Colonel Comyers immediately 
went into his dressing-room on the first landing, inviting his nephew to 
follow; but that free-and-easy young gentleman preferred taking off 
his wet boots in the hall. 

‘“‘ Here, Bridget |—Mary !—Whoever you are, take these boots, like 
a good girl,” said he, addressing a woman standing in the shade at the 
top of the kitchen-stairs. 

An aged woman, habited in an old-fashioned black gown, with a 
white handkerchief pinned across her bosom, approached him. He 
threw the boots to her, and, to his horror, they went through her! and 
then the figure vanished! Val, being a doctor, his practical thought 
was, “By Jove! my head must be in a precious queer state! a bad look- 
out for me, and Christmas fare in prospective. I had better say nothing, 
however, or these good folk may think I am completely off my head.” 

He walked slowly up the stairs, and on the first landing again was 
the figure. It preceded him step by step, but Val did not feel frightened ; 
as before, ascribing the vision to purely physical causes acting upon 
a brain which he felt was overtasked. Although a medical man, it 
did not occur to him to apply the unfailing test of pressing one eye so 
as to throw it out of the parallel focus with the other. If the object be 
the result of hallucination, it is seen still and simply ; if actual vision, 
it is seen double. The figure entered the drawing-room. Val me- 
chanically followed it ; and there, what a scene met his eye ! 

On the polished oaken floor near the fireplace lay the body of a 
young and beautiful foreign-looking woman richly dressed. There 
were wounds about her neck half-concealed by her long raven-black 
hair. A tall, dark-complexioned man stood near, holding a long, thin 
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Venetian stiletto, whilst beside him stood the old woman, who laughed 
a fearful laugh, as she spurned the body with her foot ! 

As she laughed, the vision faded, and Val Wycherley left the drawing- 
room, uneasy for his brain. At the door he was met by Mrs. Comyers 
who insisted upon his coming down to see her pretty dinner-table. 
Colonel Comyers was also one of the privileged, and the proud young 
housekeeper unlocked the dining-room door, when lo!—all the ex- 
quisite old china and glass lay in fragments upon the floor! The table- 
cloth was pulled away, and all the pretty decorations ruthlessly 
destroyed! Ina recess near the fireplace stood a dark, foreign-looking 
man and the old woman, both of whom laughed devilishly, and then 
vanished! The scene was witnessed by the three. Mrs. Comyers 
fainted in her husband’s arms. A serious nervous illness followed, and 
as soon as it was practicable she was removed from the house. 

Val Wycherley recounted his experiences in the drawing-room, and 
Colonel Comyers admitted that he had witnessed the same scene. Of 
course they left the house, but refrained from making the reason public, 
beyond telling the proprietors ; who, naturally, did not credit it. But 
tenant after tenant left, scared away by strange noises and appearances, 
and the house fell gradually into its present state of decay ; not even a 
care-taker could be induced to remain in it. 

The main facts of the preceding story are perfectly. true, and were 
related to the writer by Mrs. Nugent’s daughter, the present proprietress 
of the ill fated house. 


E. OWENS BLACKBURNE, 
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CHAPTER XII. 
THE COUNTRYWOMAN, 


HERE appeared one day before the gate of a rather handsome 

house, some little distance north of the Regent’s Park, a country- 
woman carrying achild and a bundle. The moment she was inside the 
gate, she put the child down, and, with a movement that bespoke 
fatigue, led him to the door and rang—a humble ring. 

‘“‘T want to see the missis, please,” she said to the maid-servant who 
answered it, her accent being very broad. 

‘‘What for?” inquired the girl, scanning the applicant; who, how-. 
ever, looked far too respectable for one of the begging fraternity. “‘ My 
mistress is not at liberty to anybody this morning. I can’t admit you.” 

“Then I must sit down with the child on this here step, and wait 
till she can see me,” returned the woman, in a perfectly civil, but deter- 
mined voice. 

“Tt’s not of any use your waiting. This is the day the new people 
come in, and the rooms are not ready for them, in consequence of the 
mistress being called from home last week to stop with her sister, who 
was taken ill. Me and the cook and missis are all busy, and she can’t 
be interrupted.” 

“T’m sorry to hinder work,” returned the stranger, “ but it’s your 
missis’s own fault, for changing her house and never telling me. If it's 
not convenient for me to sit down in the kitchen, I’ll wait here; but see 
her I must, for this is a’most my last day. Perhaps, young woman, you’d 
be so obleeging as mention that it’s Mrs. Thrupp, with little Ran.” 

The servant began to think she might be doing wrong to refuse, the 
more especially as the woman alluded to things which she did not 
understand; and, leaving the visitor standing there, proceeded to 
inform her mistress. She returned almost immediately. “You are to 


' walk in,” she said; ‘“ but my mistress says she does not know anybody- 


of your name.” 

The countrywoman was shown into a nicely-furnished parlour, and 
Mrs. Cooke came to her. A tall, stately widow lady, in a black silk 
dress that rustled as she walked. She had recently lost her husband, 
and, with him, a large portion of her income. Unwilling to vacate her 
house, which was her own, and b* far too large for her reduced means, 
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she had come to the resolution of letting part of itif she could find any 
friends to come to it. And this she had done. 

The countrywoman dropped a curtsey. ‘1 should be glad, mum, if 
you please, to see the missis.” 

‘‘T am the mistress,” answered Mrs. Cooke. 

The stranger looked confounded. She put the child down, whom 
she had again taken in her arms, telling him to be still: but indeed he 
seemed to be a quiet, tractable little fellow. Searching in her pocket, 
she drew forth a piece of paper. 

“Be so obleeging as to read it, mum,” she said. ‘‘That’s the 
direction as they give me, and I’m sure I thought I had come right. If 
not, perhaps you’d be good enough to direct me, for I’m a’most 
moithered in this great Lunnon town, and half dead a-carrying of the 
child. There seems to be no end to the streets and roads and turn- 
ings.” 

“‘ This is my address, certainly,” said the lady, looking at the paper. 
“Who gave it you? What is your business? I have lived here many 
years. I am Mrs. Cooke.” 

“The lady I want is not you at all,mum. She is young. They 
told me she lived here. She used to live there,” showing the back of a 
letter, “and that’s where I went after her, yesterday. But the people 
there said she had left them ever so many weeks back, and had got a 
house of her own, and they wrote down the address for me. They 
said, mum, that they only knew it by the man as came for her piano 
telling them where he was going to take it to, for she did not tell them 
herself.” 

“ Now it is explained,” said Mrs. Cooke. “ The lady you speak of 
has taken part of my house. Mrs. Lyvett.” 

“‘ That’s not the name,” quickly observed the woman. 

‘“‘ Perhaps not the one you knew her by. She is just married.” 

“ Married again, is she! Well, mum, I must see her, if you please.” 

“She is not here yet. They are in the country, and are coming 
home to-day.” 

‘“‘That’s bad news for me,” said the stranger, after a pause. ‘‘ What 
time is she expected?” 

“It is uncertain. Probably not much before six. They have ordered 
dinner for that hour.” 

“ Good patience ! what am I to do?” exclaimed the woman. “ And 
the ship a-going to sail on Saturday, and not a thing yet got together ! 
Good lady ! if you’d let me leave them with you ?” 

“ Leave what ?” 

“The child and his bundle of things, and a little matter of money I 
have got to return.” 

“My good woman,” said Mrs. Cooke, ‘I do not understand you. 
Leave them for what purpose ?” 
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“To hand over to—what did you please to say her name was now?” 

“ Mrs. Lyvett ?” 

“Ay, Mrs. Lyvett. I am a rare bad one at minding names. He’s a 
year and nine months old, and we have had the care of him since he 
was quite an infant. But now, me and my husband have joined the 
Land Emigrant Society to Sydney, and I can’t keep him no longet.” 

“Whose child is it? ” inquired the astonished Mrs. Cooke. 

“Well, mum, that has never been told to us quite direct. The lady 
did not say. His father, poor little fellow, was abroad fighting. He 
have died since.” 

The woman stopped to wipe her hot face; Mrs. Cooke listened in a 
maze of perplexity. 

‘A month or more ago,” proceeded the woman, “there came a man 
down to our country parts, mum; a agent, they calied him, of the Foreign 
Land Society, and he persuaded a many of us to go out; so I wrote 
to tell the lady of it, and that she must find another place for little 
Randy. No answer came, mum, and we wrote again, and then we 
wrote a third time ; and still no notice was took. Very ill-convenient 
it was for me to keep him while we sold off our things and journeyed 
up here; but what wasI to do? We got up yesterday, and I went to 
the place where she used to live, and found she had moved from there, 
and had come here.” 

“T think there must be some mistake,” returned Mrs. Cooke, wonder- 
ing greatly. ‘I do not believe we can be speaking of the same 
person.” 

“Oh, yes, we are, mum. Leastways, I should think so. I saw our 
own letters a-waiting there on the mantle-shelf. She ordered the people 
to keep all letters safe for her till she sent for them.” 

“What was the lady’s name ?” 

“‘Mrs. Penryn: the same as the child’s. I fancy she is his aunt.” 

“Then we are speaking of different people. This lady, before she 
became Mrs. Lyvett, was Miss May.” 

“It is so, mum. Once, when she got behind in her payments— 
for it’s she that has always paid us for the child, though she has not 
told us who the parents are—my husband journeyed all the way to Lun- 
non to see about it. She was going by her maiden name, he found, 
Miss May: it was more convenient, she explained to him, for her 
school and music teaching. The payment has been quicker lately, 
and some that’s remaining in hand I have brought back. It’s sixteen 
shilling, mum ; which I’d leave, please, with the child.” 

“You cannot leave the child. It is quite impossible that I can 
receive so extraordinary a charge. I must decline to interfere. Indeed, 
I am sorry to have been told this.” 

** Dear, good lady, pray be merciful! Nota thing can I set about 
while 1’m saddled with this child; and we a-going out o’ dock on 
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Saturday! He's such a dreadful weight to carry about, and we be 
a-stopping all down in Rotherhithe. Mrs. Penryn must take him and 
give him back to his mother.” 

“ Perhaps he has no mother ?” 

“Oh, yes, hehas,mum. She sends messages to him in Mrs. Penryn’s 
letters.” 

Mrs. Cooke considered. She saw that the person before her was, 
beyond doubt, a decent and honest countrywoman. The story was a 
very curious one. Mr. Frederick Lyvett’s connexions were so highly 
estimable ; could it be that the lady he had married was less so? She 
felt perfectly certain that he did not know of his wife’s previous marriage : 
she knew him very well indeed, and he would be sure to have men- 
tioned it to her. That Miss May was not his equal, and that he had 
married her against the wish of his family, he had told her freely. 
If Miss May was indeed Mrs. Penryn, why had she concealed it from 
him ? 

“ All Ican do,” she said aloud, “is to allow you to wait here till 
Mrs. Lyvett returns. You can have some dinner with my servants. © 
But I must request you not to speak of this matter to them, for it 
would not be prudent.” 

Early in the afternoon, and before the house was well ready to 
receive them, the travellers arrived. Frederick Lyvett handed his wife 
from the carriage, brought her in, introduced her to Mrs. Cooke, and 
waited while that lady installed them in their apartments. He thea 
hastened away: there was time for him to run down to the office before 
dinner. Not a single word had Fred heard from his father or mother, 
or anybody connected with him, during his absence. He had written, 
but his letters obtained no answers. 

The servants carried the luggage upstairs, and Mrs. Lyvett cast 
scrutinising glances over her new home. The drawing-rooms were 
handsome enough to satisfy even her: and she was growing tolerably 
particular. She then went into the sleeping-room, and told the 
servants to uncord.the boxes. Mrs. Cooke had gone downstairs again. 
Some instinct had prevented her from speaking of the subject which 
had troubled her. The better plan, she thought, would be to send the 
woman up herself. 

The servants uncorded the boxes, and retreated. Mrs. Lyvett knelt 
down before one of the trunks, and was taking out some of the things, 
when a knock was heard at the door, and the countrywoman entered. 
She was leading the boy ; who was dressed in a blue cotton frock and 
pinafore, his light hair dispersed in pretty curls over his little head. She 
carried the bundle in her hand, and his hat and cape. Mrs. Lyvett 
stared in amazement. 

“Mum, you have forgot me, I see ; but sure you have not forgot your 
little ward—the child. I be Mrs. Thrupp, from Suffolk. Randy, give 
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your hand to the lady, and hold up your pretty face. Indeed then, 
mum, I see a likeness in it to yours: we thought he might be some 
blood relation.” 

To describe the startling effect this had upon Mrs. Lyvett would be 
a difficult task. A spasm took her face ; its colour became livid, as if 
she were ready for the grave. The child, led up to her by Mrs. Thrupp, 
held out his hand, but she started from him with a cry of agony. 

“Why have you come here? Why have you brought him?” were 
the first connected words she gasped forth, in a piteous, wailing tone. 
And the woman explained why : just as she had to Mrs. Cooke. 

That she was shocked, startled, frightened, and in no measured degree, 
was evident to the countrywoman. But ina few moments Mrs. Lyvett’s 
mood changed : anger replaced her fear. ‘Taking a haughty tone, she 
refused to receive the child. She was not his mother, she said, and 
did not at present know where his mother was to be found. But Mrs. 
Thrupp quietly said she should leave him. 

Seemingly at her wits’ end, and all her hauteur forgotten, Mrs. Lyvett 
resumed. Entreaties, promises, were in turn resorted to, to induce Mrs. 
Thrupp to take away the child and keep him; to take him to Australia; 
to put him out to nurse in London ; anywhere, with anybody ; do with 
him what she would. Mrs. Thrupp steadily refused to comply. Not, 
she said, that she did not feel the parting with him: she loved him as 
a child of her own. The boy was frightened, hid his face in his nurse’s 
dress, and cried out aloud. Mrs. Lyvett, rendered uncontrollable by 
the noise, and hoping to stop it, seized the child and shook him. He 
screamed out all the louder, for very terror; and she beat him about 
the ears, and shook him still till his breath was gone. 

“Good mercy!” uttered the Suffolk woman, as she tore him from 
Mrs. Lyvett, and folded him in her sheltering arms, “there’ll be mischief 
done next. Why, you have got no kindness o’ nature about you, mum! 
It’s no fault of his, poor child, that I can’t keep him.” 

“ You must take him with you,” Mrs. Fred Lyvett continued to urge, 
but in a subdued voice, as if fearful it should be heard outside. “ You 
must.” 

“ T have said I cannot,” returned the woman ; “ where’s the good o’ 
my repeating it, mum? We have hired ourselves out, over seas, to do 
hand-labour, and it’s not possible for me to be encumbered with a 
child.” 

“ And yet you would encumber me with him!” 

“ But it’s your right to take him, mum. You must know who he is: 
you’ve always paid for him. Anyway, I can’t carry him with me.” 

“ Put him out in London, then,” again frantically urged Mrs. Lyvett. 
“Find people to take him; I will pay you well. Look here,” she 
added, opening a purse and pouring out the sovereigns with hershaking 
hands, “ you shall have it all. Here’s a bank-note as well.” 
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“Mum, I thank ye, but I have not a minute of my own, and we 
don’t know a soul in this big city. My husband will be a’most ready 
to beat me for the time I’m losing to-day. Money is not of so much 
value to us now as time: and we be going where they say we shall get 
plenty. And now I must say good-bye to you, Randy. Lord help ye, 
child, and raise you up a friend in your need.” 

She tried to unwind his arms, but the child sobbed and moaned, and 
clung to her. 

*“*T haven’t got the heart to do it,” she said, the tears dropping from 
her eyes on his little face. “I'll get him to sleep afore I go, and we'll 
part that way. There, dear: Randy shall go to sleep with nursey.” 

She untied the strings of her bonnet, leaned her face on the little 
child’s, rocked him in her arms, and began a low, chanting sort of ditty. 
It was her favourite mode of hushing him to sleep, and the boy, ex- 
hausted by the recent scene, was soon soothed to it. 

“ He’s as fast as a church now,” she whispered. ‘I suppose I may 
lay him down on the bed.” 

Mrs. Lyvett offered no opposition. She sat like one stupefied, 
opposite to the woman and child, looking at them and biting her lips. 
Mrs. Thrupp cleared a place on the bed amid the articles that had 
been carelessly thrown on it—shawls, paper, cord—turned down the 
coverlet, gently laid the child on the blanket, kissed him, and covered 
him up. 

“Now, mum, I'll wish you good-day,” she said, “and good luck in 
this world, if we should never meet again. But, oh! think better of the 
hard things you have said, and be kind to little Randy, till you give 
him up to his own people.” 

She had got out of the room, when Mrs. Lyvett, as if a sudden 
thought struck her, opened the door and called her back. The woman 
returned, but somewhat reluctantly, for she was indeed pressed for 
time. 

** You will oblige me,” said Mrs. Lyvett—and she was now as calm 
as the sky in summer—“ by going out of this house at once, without 
exchanging a word with anyone.” 

“And that’s what I mean to do, mum. ‘To-day can’t be no day of 
gossiping for me.” 

“Then go down quietly, so that the household does not hear you, 
and let yourself out. I wish it. Here is something to drink Randolphe’s 
health on his next birthday,” she added, putting a sovereign in her 
hand. 

“ Mum, I thank you, and we’ll do it heartily. It’s in September, 
you know, and I hope we shall then be nearing the other side. Mum,” 
she added, the tears rising to her eyes, “‘ you will surely be kind to him 
as long as he stays with you? ” 

“Of course I shall be kind. But I was put out just now. You 
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ought to have given me notice of bringing him, and then I would have 
provided for it. There is no accommodation for him here, and I’m sure 
I don’t know how I shall manage with him until his mother comes 
back to town. I wish you a safe journey.” 

The woman, obedient to Mrs. Lyvett’s wishes, went quietly down 
the stairs and left the house. The hall door was somewhat difficult to 
shut outside, and as she proceeded along the garden path, she turned 
round—to make sure she had not left it open. Mrs. Cooke was standing 
at her parlour window, watching her over the short venetian blind. It 
was a warm June day, and the window was wide open. Mrs. Thrupp 
dropped a curtsey. 

“T’m obleeged, mum, for your hospitality, and feel it was kind of 
you to bestow it on a stranger, such as me.” 

The lady nodded in reply, and the countrywoman passed out at the 
gate, just as the clocks were chiming four. 

Now we cannot follow the thoughts and acts of Mrs. Lyvett. What 
really passed in that chamber, after the departure of the woman, was 
seen by none: by none, save herself and heaven. That she was in a 
perplexing predicament it would be folly todeny. Any minute between 
then and six o’clock she might expect her husband home. Naturally 
he would be surprised at the new inmate; naturally he would say, 
Whose is the child? Sophia might reply, It is the child of a friend of 
mine. Who is the friend, and where is she? would be the next question : 
and she knew her husband quite well enough by this time to make 
sure he would insist upon the question being satisfactorily answered. 
Frederick Lyvett might be (as she paid him the compliment to think) 
rather soft in some matters, but at least he possessed a nice sense of 
honour, and had the instincts of a gentleman. What if she were not 
able to find this friend, the mother ?—what if she were out of town, as 
intimated to the countrywoman, and not to be got at? And—putting 
the poor child aside—in the examination into matters that her husband 
would inevitably set afloat, what past inconveniences and episodes 
might not come to light! Whether she had been married before, or 
whether she had not been, she had certainly called herself Mrs. Penryn. 
Who was Mr. Penryn, and where was he ? 

When she had knelt at the altar by Frederick Lyvett’s side, and the 
officiating minister had adjured her to declare whether there was any 
impediment to her being wedded in holy matrimony, and to answer as 
she would answer at the dreadful Day of Judgment, she had held her 
peace, 

What if she now avowed a previous marriage to her husband? 
Would it avail her? She would have to furnish proofs of it, and of 
Mr. Penryn’s death. And it might be that she could do neither the 
one nor the other. Alas! alas! 

Sitting there, opposite the calmly sleeping child, all these thoughts 
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and suggestions passed rapidly through her mind ‘in a wild chaos. We 
cannot tell how they affected her, what terrible mischief they may have 
wrought upon her brain. She had never gone through an hour’s agony 
such as this, she had never been in a strait so feaiful. 

In one sense of the word she was not altogether inexperienced in 
these shoals and quicksands of life; for the Caterpillar romances and 
French novels on which she had been nurtured and cn which her mind 
had been formed—if it was formed on anything—2bounded in such. 
That very fact had probably caused her path in later years to be more 
complicated than its events would otherwise have made it. Quite a 
repository of resorts, to which the various heroines had been driven to 
fly to from unmerited dilemmas, lay stored in her memory: many and 
many a time had she, in sympathetic imagination, put herself in their 
places, and said, I should have done this ; or that: and the doing of 
this or that had all seemed very easy! Things appear easy in theory to 
most of us: but when that theory has to be reduced to practice, they 
assume an aspect altogether different. Sophia hitherto had revelled in 
the specious trials of romance ; now she was brought face to face with 
stern reality. 

She wrung her hands ; she would have shed scalding tears but that 
her burning eyes dried them; she shrank from looking at the little 
sleeper on the bed. Ever afterwards she believed, honestly believed, 
that the trouble bereft her of her senses; that she was not, in that 
dreadful hour, responsible for her actions. 


CHAPTER XIII. 
A FIT OF SHIVERING. 


FREDERICK LyvETT proceeded to the office, and entered his own 
room, Very much surprised was he to see Mr. Jones (now of some 
consequence in the house) seated at his desk. 

“ How are you, Jones?” said he, shaking him by the hand. “What's 
going on, out of the common?” 

“ Nothing,” replied Mr. Jones. “ Why?” 

‘“‘ That you are in this room ?” 

“ That’s the governor’s doing,” said Mr. Jones confidentially, alluding 
to the head of the firm. ‘Wish you joy, Fred. How’s Madam?” 

* Quite well. Let me come there.” 

“T say, it was too bad to steal a march upon us all. ’Twould have 
been but civil to invite a fellow to the wedding.” 

“ Get out of the way, Jones. I want to come to my place. Pretty 
cool, I think, your usurping it.” 
Mr. Jones laughed. “I dare not get out, Fred. The firm ha 
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assigned this place to me, for good and all. I am a member of it 
now.” . 
“ Don’t talk to me in that strain.” 

“Tt’s true. I signed articles yesterday.” 

Frederick Lyvett looked at him for a few moments, as if unable to 
take in the information. “ You signed articles yesterday! What on 
earth do you mean?” 

“Just that. They have made me a partner. Not to any great 
extent yet awhile, but still they have made me one of them, and given 
me a share.” 

“Ts my father in his room?” 

“T suppose so. I say, stop a minute. How you whirl yourself off 
from one!” 

“ Well ?” 

Mr. Jones suddenly took his hand, speaking in a low tone. “If 
they have put you out, and me in, Fred, believe me, it is no fault of 
mine. I never should have sought to raise myself on your downfall. 
You will hear more from Mr. Lyvett and James.” 

Frederick Lyvett went upstairs, and opened the door of his father’s 
private room. The latter waved him away, for a client was sitting 
there in eager converse. He next looked for his brother James. Mr. 
James Lyvett was not in. He then went down to the old confidentiai 
clerk, Mr. Rowley. 

“ Rowley, what is all this, that’s up? Jones has possession of my 
desk, and says it is by my father’s orders.” 

“Oh, Mr. Frederick, I am as much grieved as if you were my own 
son,” was the old clerk’s answer. “‘I did try to say a word for you to 
Mr. Lyvett, but he would not hear me. Perhaps time may make 
things right. I hope and trust it will. You have not seen him?” 

“No. Sir Charles Dalrymple is there.” 

‘Sir Charles will not stay long. I know what he wants to-day. 
Mr. Frederick, I must say a word of counsel to you. It will not be 
the first I have said, you know.” 

“ Not by a good many,” laughed Frederick. 

“Your father is very much put out. This has been the worst blow 
he has ever had. He feels it for you, not for himself ——” 

“Then he has no cause to feel it for me,” interrupted Frederick, 
“for the step I have taken has assured my happiness.” But Mr. 
Rowley held up his finger for silence. 

““T would ask you to be prepared for any ebullition of anger, and 
to bear it without retort,” he continued to say. ‘In his vexation, he 
may speak hasty words ; but don’t you retaliate, Mr. Fred, for that 
would only make matters worse. When his anger has had time to 
calm down, say in a few months, he may set things again on the old 
footing for you.” 
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** But Jones is in.” 

‘* There’s room for you and for him too. The business is large enough. 
I fancy they always intended to give Jones a small share. See your 
father, Mr. Fred, and be submissive to him. If—— There goes 
somebody. Wells!” 

- ve, we” 

** Is that Sir Charles Dalrymple who has gone out?” 

“Yes, it is, sir.” 

“Now’s your time, Mr. Frederick, before anybody else comes in,” 
resumed old Rowley, in a whisper. 

Away tore Frederick up the stairs, a flight at a time, anxious to 
“stand the firing and get it over.” 

The “firing” was not that anticipated. Mr. Lyvett said little, and 
that little calmly : it was apparent that his feeling of anger had merged 
itself into the deeper one of sorrow. He quietly explained to his son 
that after the marriage he had made—had persisted in making, in ex- 
press defiance of his mother’s wishes and his own commands—he could 
no longer remain a member of the high-standing firm of Lyvett, 
Castlerosse, and Lyvett: and that he, Mr. Lyvett, had exercised the 
power he held in his hands to dissolve the partnership, so far as his 
younger son was concerned. But he did not wish to be harsh, more 
so than the proprieties of the case demanded, Mr. Lyvett continued 
to say, and a certain sum of money (4 6,000, being a portion of what 
Frederick would inherit hereafter) he had caused to be placed to 
Frederick’s account at the banker’s. The interest of this would supply 
household exigencies (the wife he had married could not require refine- 
ments or luxuries, not having been reared to them, he added, in a 
parenthesis), and he would recommend Frederick to commence practice 
on his own account. 

Mr. Frederick Lyvett heard his father to an end, and then spoke. 
“‘ My marriage,” he said, “is an act that concerns only my private life. 
How can it affect my remaining, or not remaining, in the firm ?” 

“The person you have married is particularly objectionable to us, 
Frederick, and you were aware of this. As the daughter of the man 
and his wife who were our servants for many years in these offices—low, 
common people with nothing whatever to redeem them from their native 
sphere—it is impossible that we can ever associate with her. If they 
gave the girl an accomplished education, though at the best it must 
have been a superficial one, why, it only served to render her miserable 
and themselves ridiculous. ‘There were other and more weighty objec- 
tions to her, of which I informed you ‘“ 

“They were not true: she disproved them all,” eagerly interrupted 
Frederick. 

“They were true. But she is now your wife, and I will not again 
allude to them. Your brother felt—I felt— your mother and sisters felt 
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—NMr. Castlerosse felt—that your giving your name to this person cast 
a slur upon yourself so great, as to render it inexpedient for ycu to 
remain a member of this firm ; indeed, it could not be permitted. I 
can only say I hope you will do well, alone. We can no doubt put 
some odds and ends of practice into your hands, and we will do so.” 

Frederick Lyvett did not answer. He was reflecting on his father’s 
words ; revolving the prospect before him. 

“Upon one point, Frederick,” Mr. Lyvett went on, ‘‘ we must have 
a thorough understanding. Upon no pretext seek to introduce her to 
the family ; do not attempt it: it would be derogatory to your mother 
and sisters and to James’s wife. Neither at present nor in future shall 
we ever submit to know her ” 

“Do you not think you are harsh, sir, in this?” interrupted the son. 

“No. The fact is, Frederick, our feeling towards her is very, very 
sore. There’s no doubt, though you may not see it—I hope, indeed, 
for your sake that you never may—but there is no doubt that she has 
shamelessly and cunningly played her cards to draw you in. While you 
have thought her all that she appears on the surface; guileless, innocent, 
inexperienced, generous ; she has in reality been hard at work at her 
crafty game—entrapping you—and she has played it out. No, wecan 
never consent to know her. Yourself we will receive. Come and see 
us whenever you please, your mother wishes it ; remembering that your 
wife’s name, and all allusion to her, is an interdicted topic. Come 
and dine with us to-morrow if you will. This evening we are going 
out to dinner.” 

“JT will not promise to come,” answered Frederick. ‘“ Of course, it 
would cause me great pain to be on estranged terms with you all, and 
especially with my mother. I think I am treated ill in this affair, but 
for my mother’s sake I will not resent it? ” 

“‘My boy!” cried Mr. Lyvett, the agitation of his voice betraying 
that his wounds were sharp just then, ‘‘I trust that should children be 
born to you, they may never bring the grief to you that you have 
brought home to us.” 

Frederick Lyvett met the hand thatwas held out to him and clasped 
it warmly, gulping down the heartache that rose in his throat. 

“ This estrangement is very bitter, father. I am deeply sorry to have 
grieved you, but I did not think you would have taken it to heart like 
this.” 

“Until you shall be a father yourself, Frederick, and your children 
grown, you can never know what this trouble is.” 

“T shall live but in one hope now, father: that in time you may see 
cause to be reconciled to my wife, and esteem her. In time.” 
Frederick went downstairs ; the old clerk was looking out for him. 

“ How have you sped, Mr. Frederick ?” 
“‘Sped? Well, not very well. My father has chosen to take it up 
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as—as I never thought he would. And that farce of turning me out! 
It is to stand.” 

Mr. Rowley shook his head. “I knew it was to, when they did it. 
Mr. Lyvett talks to me of most things. Was he very outrageous?” 

“Cool and calm. The family don’t want to break with me. He 
asked me to dinner to-morrow.” 

“That’s better than I hoped for,” was the hearty response. “ Pray 
go. You will, won’t you?” 

“No, of course I shall not. A pretty compliment to my wife, that 
would be—to go home to dinner and leave her behind.” 

“Tt is all you can do. Conciliation is the chief step at present : 
much lies in that. 4// lies in it, for it paves the way for other steps 
later. You don’t know the feuds that time and conciliation have 
reconciled. Go, Mr. Fred, go; take old Rowley’s advice for once.” 

“T think I have taken it pretty often. I say, Rowley, just look 
about for what’s mine. Here’s the key of the private drawer in the 
desk Jones has usurped. Put all the things together, and I will send 
for them. There ought to be a few books of mine somewhere.” 

And thus Frederick Lyvett was turned out of his father’s offices. It 
was the first unpleasant result of his marriage. If it had but been the 
last ! 

Calling a cab, he returned home, getting there at six o’clock. The 
dinner was ready to be served, and he hastily went to wash his hands. 
The bedroom and dressing-room looked in much disorder : things were 
half in, half out of the trunks, the floor was strewed. Fred Lyvett had 
the bump of order, and the sight jarred on that organ’s sensitive nerves. 
He kissed his wife, so young and fair, and said something about her 
fatigue. She was in the dress she had worn on the journey: quite a 
noticeable event, for she was so fond of finery. 

“Sophia!” he suddenly exclaimed, as they were beginning dinner, 
“are you ill?” 

She was attempting to eat her fish, but her face had turned livid, and 
a fit of trembling seemed to have seine on her. 

“Tt is only the fatigue of the journey,” she said, her teeth chattering 
as she spoke. ‘And I exerted myself, unpacking.” 

*‘ You should not have attempted to unpack to-day. I see you have 
been unable to put anything away.” 

“TJ felt ill,” she murmured. 

Frederick Lyvett rose and approached his wife. The very chair 
shook under her. 

“Once or twice before—when I have been much fatigued—I have 
been attacked—like this,” said Mrs. Lyvett, in disjointed sentences. 

“Can I bring you anything up, ma’am ?” inquired the maid who was 
in waiting. “Anything warm?” she added, looking on with com. 
passion. 
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“Yes,” cried Mr. Lyvett, hastily seizing on the suggestion, “ bring 
some brandy-and-water.— Did the brandy and wine come, that I ordered 
in?” 

“Tt is placed in your cellar, sir.” 

“ Bring up a tumbler directly. Hot and strong. My dearest Sophia, 
what can this be?” 

“T shall be better soon,” she faintly answered. 

Mrs. Lyvett drank the brandy-and-water and became better; but she 
refused her dinner, and leaned back in an arm-chair while Mr. Lyvett 
finished his. After the things had been removed, the servant again 
appeared at the door. 

“Can I speak to you, for a moment, if you please, ma’am ?” 

“Tome?” asked Mrs. Lyvett. She rose and approached the door, 
a nervous movement running through her frame. 

The girl pulled the door to behind Mrs. Lyvett, before she spoke, 
but did not close it. “ My mistress wished me to ask, ma’am, if we 
should make some bread-and-milk for the baby’s supper.” 

“* The—baby’s—supper ?” she stammered. 

“Or is there anything else he would like better ?’ 

Mrs. Lyvett made a sudden movement, which brought her back 
against the door-post. “What baby?” she asked. ‘ What are you 
talking of?” 

The maid looked surprised. ‘The little boy, ma’am, that the 
countrywoman brought here.” 

“The woman took the child away with her,” gasped Mrs. Lyvett. 

“Took it away Oh, then,” added the girl, breaking off her sen- 
tence, ‘“ my mistress must have been mistaken. She thought it was left.” 

Frederick Lyvett had quick ears. ‘ What was that consultation 
about a baby, Sophy ?” he said, in a joking tone when his wife returned. 
“You might have told her we had not bought any babies yet.” 

Mrs. Lyvett strove to smile, but when her lips were drawn away from 
her teeth she could not get them back again. ‘ People do make such 
stupid mistakes,” she attempted to say, but at best it was but a low 
mutter. “A woman who—knew my mother—called here this after- 
noon—with her baby—and the servant thought she had not gone.” 

The excuse came to her lips on the moment’s impulse. But it is 
probable that had poor Sophia Lyvett known where, in all the wide 
world of London her mother was that day to be found, the great 
tragedy of her life had never taken place. The words and the matter 
passed away from Fred Lyvett’s mind. His wife threw herself into the 
easy-chair again, and he related to her the substance of what passed at 
the office, suppressing only the stern prohibition as to all fu¢ure inter- 
course with herself. He strove to make light of it: just as though it 
were a farce. ‘‘ They are on the corky system just now, Sophy,” he 
concluded, ‘‘ but they’ll come down. Don’t be disheartened.” 
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She urged his acceptance of the following evening’s invitation— 
urged it so strongly, in so agitated and eager a manner, that it turned 
the scale of his mind in favour of going. He had wished to go. Not 
only on the score of policy, as the old clerk urged, but that it would 
be terribly painful to himself to be estranged from his family. 

“T would have liked to go,” he honestly avowed, “but I don’t like 
to leave you alone for a whole evening, Sophy. They dine at seven; 
I should not get home till ten, or later, for it won’t do to run away the 
minute dinner’s over. A disgraced child must be on its good 
behaviour.” 

Mrs. Lyvett only pressed it the more urgently. She should be 
happier alone, knowing he was there, than if he remained away for her 
gratification. 

When they retired to rest, Mr. Lyvett saw that the clothes and 
packages had been put tolerably straight by the servants. In the 
middie of the night his wife was taken with a second fit of trembling, 
so violent that it woke him up in a fright. 


(Zo be continued.) 
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AT EVENING-TIME IT SHALL BE LIGHT.” 


ALL day she wandered in the forest wide, 
Where woven branches shut out heav’n’s pure light : 
She joyed in each fair sylvan sound and sight, 

And plucked the flow’rs that grew on ev’ry side ; 

Nor heeded, in gay wantonness and pride, 

Whether she took the path to left or right; 

How she should fare when fell the shades of night ; 
Or where her course would end without a guide. 
Evening drew near :—“ Oh, for a clearer ray,” 

She cried, and bowed her face upon her breast— 
‘To fall within these glades and show the way ! 

My feet are weary, and I long for rest.” 

A radiant vista meets her lifted eyes ; 
Sunset is burning in e western skies. 
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